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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Commencing with the first issue in 
March, 1895, Unity will be enlarged 


by the addition of more pages. At the 
same time the subscription price will be 
increased to 


¢°.00 Per Year. 


Any subscriber who has paid beyond 
March 1, can have his subscription ex- 
tended One YEAR from the present 
date of his subscription, by remitting 
One Do.iar before March ist. The 
time up to which payment has been 
made may be noted on the small yellow 
mailing slip pasted on each paper. 

All renewals after March 1st will be 
at the increased rate. 


New Subscriptions 
sent in before March ist will be ac- 
cepted at the present subscription price, 


viz., $1.00 per year, payable in ad- 
vance. | 


Chicago, February 14, 1895. 


Editorial 


flee from the goods which from thee flee; 
Seck nothing,— Fortune seeketh thee, 
Lor scour the seas, nor sift mankind, 

A poet or a friend to find: 

Behold, he watches at the door! 

Behold his shadow on the floor! 


— Emerson. 
—~> o > 


A JAPANESE Buddhist bishop is establish- 
ing atemplein San Francisco. He will do 
good and not harm. He probably is better 
prepared to take care of his own than the 
representatives of a foreign faith, speaking 


an alien tongue. 
—~- 


Poor John Knox was not a lover of the 
Catholic, but we do not think that he will 
be as much disturbed on the other side as 
he would have been on this side, were he 
told that a snuff-box of his is a precious relic 
held by one of his descendants, Brother 
Philip, devout member of the Church of the 
Holy Cross at Notre Dame, Ind, 


—~—--—— 


SLOWLY the new thought is clothing itself 
with the coming beauty. The American 
church, the church of democracy and liberty, 
is shaping its liturgy. One of the rising 
holy days of this church is the Lincoln birth- 
day, already a legal holiday in some states. 
Last Sunday at least a dozen pulpits in this 
city devoted themselves to a study of this 
Saint in the universal calendar. Churches 
very different in creeds and divergent in 
method found here common ground. Let 
the holy church grow. 


—~+-+ 


E. P. Powe tt writes us, ‘‘I do not like to 
make suggestions, but one thing certainly 
ought to be done. Mr. Crooker’s Bible 
Lessons ought to be preserved in permanent 
form.’’ So many say,—we have evidences 
from all hands that the work of Mr. Crooker 
is highly valued, indeed the only criticisms 
that come to us are of a complimentary 
character. The only fault found is that they 
are too excellent. But it is always better to 
shoot above the intelligence of children than 
to insult their minds with twaddle. 


—~<+ + 


IN answer to the question once put to 
Lincoln why he was called ‘‘Honest Abe,”’ 
his reply was, ‘‘I never was worth a cent 
when I thought I was in the wrong [| allud- 
ing to his law practice ]; but”, rising to the 
full stature of his giant frame and clenching 
his mighty fist, ‘‘when I think I am in the 
right I am mighty hard to shake off.” 
‘¢Blessed is the man that will not be shaken 
off,” is a beatitude of history. 


Number 51. 


A SUBSCRIBER from far-off Quebec writes: 
‘‘Hard times have compelled me to give up 
several other papers, but I cannot give up 
Unity. It makes me wish that I were among 
you that I might become acquainted with 
you. Nominally I am an Anglican, but my 
heart is with the Liberals. I believe some 
day we shall have a church of the Unity 
kind here. I am deeply interested in all 
your schemes and work for the cause in 
hand. Surely it must grow and prosper. 
Unity to me is as a refreshing breath of 
ozone, full of fresh, bright thought from the 
mind and heart.’’ It is such ‘*‘Good Speed’”’ 
as this that nerves us to more persistent 
effort and continuous faith. 

—>-—— 

In the ‘*Proceedings of the Twelfth An- 
nual Meeting of the Lake Mohawk Confer- 
ence of Friends of the Indians,’’ a pamphlet 
of 163 pages, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows has 
given us an admirable bit of reporting and 
editing. Thanks to the subject index, one 
can learn something from it without wading 
throughthe whole, Miss Sybil Carter’s in- 
sistence upon the need of work for the In- 
dians and her efforts to meet it, and Capt. J. 
G. Bourke’s suggestion that a little educa- 
tion forthe whole tribe would do more than 
much education for a few, seem to us espe: 
cially noteworthy. The friend of the Indian 
and the student of social and political life 
will be helped by this little book. 

—+ ee 

No MORE significant-or important confer- 
ence holds its meeting this year than the 
Tuskegee Negro Conference, held under the 
auspices of the institution directed by Mr. 
Booker T. Washington, of which we spoke 
in our last issue. Several hundred delegates 
will be in attendance from all parts of the 
‘tblack belt,’”’ representing the hard-working 
negro farmer. Thisis a movement out of 
shiftlessness into thrift; according to the old 
distinction, it will be a secular gathering, but 
according to the ‘‘higher criticism’’ of life 
it will be a very religious gathering, called 
for sacred ends. It begins its session on the 
2oth of February and we hope it will find a 
large attendance and wide report. 

+ oe 

WE have received acircular letter from 
President Harper, Principal of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, calling atten- 
tion to the college examinations and prizes 
oftered by the institute to encourage under- 
graduate study of the great world-classic, the 
Bible. In addition to prizes of $100 and of 
$50 respectively forthe best and next best 
papers in Hebrew and in New Testament 
Greek, similar prizes are offered for papers 
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in the Zng/ish Bible. Circulars containing 
full information may be obtained by address- 
ing Dr. Harper at the University of Chicago. 
A more general study of the Bible as liter- 
ature, and particularly of the English Bible, 
is a thing. to be welcomed most heartily as 
givinga greatimpulseto trueculture, whether 
of the head or of the heart. 
—+ o> 

‘‘LirE CONSIDERED AS A CAMPAIGN”’ is the 
suggestive title of the New Year’s sermon of 
John Page Hopps, of England, part of which 
is published in hismonthly, Zhe Coming Day. 
The handling of the textis interesting, as 
everything from the pen of this writer is, but 
the text itself is the biggest sermon,—‘“‘Life 
as a Campaign,’’ a definite movement, an 
undertaking, a struggle for an object. How 
many of our readers can so think of their 
lives. Thestory goes of Abraham Lincoln 
that when, following an overwhelming dis- 
aster to the Unionarmy, some of the cabinet 
officers threw up their hands in desperation, 
unable to face the problem orto say what to 
do next, the great president tapped them 
on the shoulder and said, ‘‘Boys, all this is 
in the job,’’ and courage came. Let us face 
‘‘the job,’ weary not until the end of the 
campaign. 

i 


Lincoln as Commander-in-Chief. 


Look at him any way we please and Abra- 
ham Lincoln is farthest removed from the 
military type. In his bearing, training, 
tastes, mental attitude and spiritual ambi- 
tions, he was a civilian. Wecannot think 
of Abraham Lincoln in uniform. The lace 
and buttons, stripes and stars of a military 
officer upon him would be grotesque inthe 
extreme. Think over the great captains of 
history,—Napoleon and Wellington, Hanni- 
bal and Czsar, Bismarck and Washington, 
Grant and Robert E, Lee,—and Lincoln 
does not fit in with any of them. We must 
turn from the tented field to find his com- 
panions. Hewas neither grim nor imperi- 
ous, austere nor commanding in his attitude 
towards men. But like all true peace men 
Lincoln valued principle higher than life 
and accepted the arbitrament of war as the 
truest peace measure when all other re- 
sources of justice failed. His conciliatory 
accents were mistaken by those who took 
them to be the utterances of a vacillating 
man, or the concessions of a perplexed judg- 
ment. And this misunderstanding of the 
spirit of Lincoln in these days was more 
prevalent in the North than in the South. 
It would seem that from the first the south- 
ern people understood the manner of man 
they had to deal with. They expected no 
concessions on the fundamental principle, 
and they knew that their advantage lays in 
prompt action. Their precipitancy was their 
strength. They could not afford to abide 
the slow decisions of reason or of judgment; 
they must strike quick, and quick they did 
strike; and they found,as they expected, that 
Lincoln was flint to their steel. This awk- 
ward rail-splitter, this sagacious attorney, 
this skilful debater, the man of humor and 
the man of logic, found himself, without any 
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of the preparation of the schools, the com- 
mander-in-chief of the greatest army that 
was ever gathered under one command in 
the world, and the director of the greatest 
military movement in the history of the 
world,—the outcome of which, let us hope, 
was the most momentous and auspicious of 
all the great campaigns of the world. 


During the last year Messrs. Nicolay and 
Hay, the private secretaries of Lincoln 
through these terrible years, who already 
had given to us the great ten-volume life 
which is the best compilation of the records 
of the period, have completed their gift by 
adding two portly volumes, uniform withthe 
life, containing all the available speeches, 
letters and state papers of Abraham Lincoln. 
The last volume, containing 676 pages, cov- 
ers the war period, beginning with the first 
inaugural address on March 4, 1861,and end- 
ing with his last dispatch to General Weitzel 
on the 12th of April, 1865. As we turn these 
leaves and read between the lines of the 
pithy despatches, the pertinent questions, 
the searching comment, we are first im- 
pressed with the marvelous courtesy of this 
man. Dealing with men who oftentimes re- 
garded themselves as his superiors, and who 
by allthe outward standards of position and 
training, culture and family had aright to 
this assumption; dealing with many men 
swayed by petty motives in the presence of 
great issues; dealing oftentimes with men 
with whom he did not agreeand did not even 
trust, and yet must use,—you look in vain 
throughout these six hundred and more 
pages for an insolent word, a curt sentence, 
a discourteous phrase; and even when he 
must hurt, he did it in a way that carried its 
own balm. Thisis all the more strange be- 
cause Abraham Lincoln was a master of 
wit; and satire waits on wit for its greatest 
eficiency. The only explanation of Lincoln’s 
never failing courtesy in all these trouble- 
some times is found in the frank sincerity of 
the man, the unquestioned largeness of the 
mind which gave him patience with people’s 
foibles and taught him, when he could do 
nothing else, to endure with splendid grace. 
When history shall have had time to analyze 
this man’s character, it will be found that he 
had the greatest greatness of great souls, the 
greatness that can wait on providence forthe 
consummation for which he presses. This 
greatness will not save aman from suffering. 
He will feel often the bitter pangs of disap- 
pointment, but he will not despair. 


Mr. Lincoln’s strong mother wit, his sa- 
gacious mind and alert will made of him, 
despite what we have just said, a great 
strategist. Lincoln was large, six feet four 
in height; his hands and feet were ponderous, 
and he was all alive, every bit of him, from 
head to foot. However his under gen- 
erals may have blundered and whatever 
Criticism subsequent students of war may 
make on the movementof those great armies, 
north and south, I am confident that when 
the abundant Lincoln material is studied by 
the experts of war they will find but few 
errors of judgment to lay at his door. Over 
and over again he sketched in courteous 
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memoranda — polite ‘‘suggestions,’’ as he 
loved to call them—just the procedure which, 
after tardy delays, did bring victory. His 
epigrams in the line of strategy and general. 
ship may well become classic in the tactics 
of war so long as the miserable business must 
continue. When Gen. McClernend protested 
against the Emancipation Proclamation, he 
said: ‘‘Broken eggs cannot be mended. [| 
struggled nearly a year anda halfto get along 
without touching the ‘institution,’ then | 
gave a hundred days fair notice. Now that 
itis made it must stand.’”’ To Gen. Mc- 
Dowell he once telegraphed: ‘‘You say 
Gen, Geary’s scouts report that they find no 
enemy this side the Blue Ridge; neither do 
I. Have they been to the Blue Ridge looking 
for them?” At one time he advised a gen. 
eral to beware of getting his army into the 
condition ofa steer that,in tryingto jump the 
fence, has fallen astrideit, so that he was in 
no condition either to hook or kick the dogs 
that assailed him. 


The last impression gathered from these 
Lincoln documents, is that notwithstanding 
his courtesy, his apparent flexibility, his 
humorous sagacity, he was the man of all the 
men that gathered at Washington from first 
to last that had the iron hand. His was the 
inflexible will. He stuck to his purpose. He 
settled his renomination and re-election in 
the middle of the dire struggle by the one 
epigram, ‘‘It is not good to change horses. 
in the middle of the stream.’”’ The nation 
felt that he had applied himself to the task, 
and however much others might quarrel and 
bicker they rested in his strength. When 
his cabinet officers were cast down over an- 
other disastrous defeat, wringing their hands, 
the great president calmed their souls by 
saying, ‘‘Stand up, boys, this is in the job,” 
and he had taken the job and he was to see 
itthrough. In the last analysis always he 
was the man with the backbone. We like 
Sidney Morse’s ‘‘Lincoln in War Times”’ 
because he hasstried to give us the man that 
was invincible. The world has noted the 
pathetic lines in his face; it has detected 
the Merry Andrew in his words; it is ready 
to weep with him in his tenderness; but it 
has not yet sufficiently appreciated the tre- 
mendous stalwartness of that soul who was 
able to stand not only against his enemies, 
—most any of us can do that,—but to stand 
against his friends, ward away the solicita- 
tions of those he loved, give pain to trusted 
ones. 


It was as a civilian that he wielded the 
mighty power of a great captain and directed 
the destinies of the greatest army gathered 
for the highest cause that ever manceuvered 


on this planet. In less than thirty-six hours 
after Jefferson Davis had left his Richmond 
mansion, while the city was still in smoke and 
flames and confusion reigned in its wildest 
form, exultations on the part of the victorious 
army, humiliation and indignation mingled 
with the glad sense of relief that the end had 
ome at last among the conquered, a barge, 
rowed by twenty mariners, containing Ad- 
miral Porter, President Lincoln and his lit- 
tle son Tad, with two or three officers, pulled 
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point, and the little body, protected by only 
ten armed mariners, guided by the grateful 
contrabands that first recognized their lib- 
erator, started on a march of a mileand a 
half, to the headquarters of the general in 
command. Thus, still as a civilian, the 
great commander entered the conquered 
city. He entered with tenderness in his 
heart, the military man promptly giving way 
to the statesman again. No more dramatic 
scene is found in the military history of the 
world, than this non-martial entrance of the 
great conquerer into the fallen city, receiv- 
ing the benedictions of the slaves he had 
emancipated, winning the affections of those 
whom he had conquered, ‘‘Let there be no 
blood shed”’ was his word. ‘‘I have no de- 
sire to killor hang. Open the gates. Let 
down the bars. Scare them off. Enough 
lives have been sacrificed. We must extin- 
guish our resentment if we expect to live in 
harmony and peace’’—was his word to the 
cabinet on his return. Just ten days after 
this humble but most fitting and triumphant 
entry of the commander-in-chief into the 
citadel of rebellion, and the rebellion became 
a thing of history. One of those, to use Leigh 
Hunt’s phrase, ‘trough workings toward a 
good, which men call evil,”’ an assassin’s 
bullet, laid the president low, and twenty- 
two minutes after seven on the 18th of 
April, 1865, Secretary Stanton broke the 
awful silence by saying, ‘‘Now he belongs 
to the ages.” 


‘‘He is not dead. France knows he is not dead; 


He stirs strong hearts in Spain and Germany, 
In far Siberian mines his words are said, 


He tells the English Ireland shall be free, - 
He calls poor serfs about him in the night, si 


And whipsers of a power that laughs at kings, 

And of a force that breaks the strongest chain; 
Old tyranny feels his might 

Tearing away its deepest fastenings, 

And jeweled scepters threaten him in vain.” 


C_FF—“" ee 


The Workers and The Work, 


Now that a Bureau of Labor and Trans. 
portation has really been organized in Chi- 
cago, and is well-officered and in running 
order, itis to be hoped that the people in 
country places will co-operate heartily with 
it, that good work may really be done. 

This bureau claims to know that there isa 
good demand for labor in the country, and 
that a good percentage of the city unem- 
employed are willing to go to such places as 
the bureau shall find for them. Therefore it 
behooves every reader of Unity to think the 
matter over and see if by a little trouble on 
his part, he cannot find a place for one or 
more idle hands. It is greatly to be hoped 
that farmers’ wives, and others in need of 
domestic help, will apply to this bureau, for 
there are many helpless women in need of 
the good homes which can thus be furnished 


them. So far, where one ofa family had been 
sent to a neighborhood, there has often been 


an immediate call for all the other members 
of it,—mother, boys and girls, in some in- 
Stances. This is true charity—the only char- 
ity, one might almost say—to help others to 
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up the James and landed at anunfrequented help themselves. The address of the bureau 


is John Vishner, 167 Dearborn street, Chi 


cago, Room 7I9. H. T. G. 


Contributed and Selected 


Congress of Denominations and 
Ministers. 


BY REV, A. JUDSON RICH. 


A mild and yet emphatic touch of the 
unspent ball hurled from the Parliament of 
Religions platform in Chicago six months 
ago, was felt herein the east last month. A 
Congregational minister called a convention 
of ministers of all denominations—liberal, 
conservative, Catholic, Protestant—to meet 
at Ayer, Mass., to consult together as to 
whether fraternization between churches 
and their pastors has gone as far as is pos- 
sible. This man is Rev. W. J. Batt, chap- 
lain of the reformatory at Concord, Mass., 
with whom I have had several exchanges, 
and who gave to me the right hand of fel- 
lowship when a quarter of a century ago I 
was settled over an orthodox church. His 
thus keeping up fellowship and fraternity 
is proof of his liberality, and, not being a 
pastor, he was free to inaugurate, if pos- 


sible, a broader fellowship among the 
churches. How OUnity’s heart will re- 
joice to hear of this innovation, set 


about by an evangelical minister! It means 
for the neighborhood of Boston that the 
larger Boston, the larger spiritual Massa- 
chusetts and New England, is a possible 
thing. The meeting came and passed off, 
and no earthquake occurred. The various 
denominations, to the number of nine, joined 
in the call extended to all, and the greatest 
of unanimity prevailed. Several papers were 
read, prayers were said, and songs of praise 
were uttered; all dined together—about forty 
ministers, one a woman, and one or two lay- 
men—and an afternoon session was held, and 
all seemed to be in the spirit as on the day 
of Pentecost. The speaking all had one 
note, one ring had all speech—save that 
now and then a mild pessimistic note broke 
out gently, intimating that it would not do 
to go too fast. One said he had exchanged 
pulpits and joined with Unitarians in pub- 
lic religious meetings, and didn’t know that 
he could go any farther. It was not thought 
necessary nor was it expected that the 
autonomy of any church should be interfered 
with, only there should bea freer mingling 
and fraternizing of all the churches in a 
community or city for purposes of work and 
fellowship, and to live and act for the moral 
and religious well-being of communities. 
The feeling was,—churches do not exist as 
influences to create converts toa sect, but 
citizens for community, city or common- 
wealth; a leaven to leaven with love and 
service every soul it can be made to reach. 
And if this were the high aim and ideal of 
the churches, how necessary to combine, 
concentrate and be in dead earnest to fight 
wrong and evil, sin and Satan, and not each 
other. Rumsellers and gamblers combine 
for effective work; they put shoulder to 
shoulder irrespective of politics or social 
relations; why then should not churches 
and ministers band together to bring in 
the kingdom ef God? Why not subordinate 
beliefs and give emphasis to practical truth, 
and righteousness. Look at our Catholic 
friends with their unity and strength, their 
organizations with one object to succeed, 
with one aim, religion andthe church. But 
Protestantism is split up in hundreds of 
sects which compete and contend with each 


675 
other for rivalry, for success, often at the 
cost of some general good, and the sacrifice 
of brother love and fellowship among neigh- 
bors, who ought to be fellow laborers in the 
Same cause and common calling! This is 
our weakness; a form divides, a ceremony 
splits, a doctrine sets at naught a brother, 
an Opinion puts out the light of friendly 
co-operation, a word wages ecclesiastic war, 
and unity pines with atrophy, and evil 
triumphs. 

Well, what is happening this very day as 
sign ofa better day alreaay dawning? It is 
quite a common thing for Unitarians and 
Universalists to exchange pulpits with Evan- 
gelicals. Ihave exchanged with orthodox 
Congregationalists, and the effect was beau- 
tiful on both churches, and both had large 
audiences, and each was delighted with the 
Other’s sermon and the services as a whole. 
This thing takes place because the clergymen 
are progressive and lead their congregations, 
who are only too eager to move forward and 
were only waiting to see their leader lead. 
Ministers are as a rule slower than their 
people; the laymen wait in vain to hear pro- 
gressive thought and action from their min- 
ister, and, tired of old conventionalities, 
cease to attend church. The ministers fear 
losing their places, and like to be thought 
sound in the faith, and approved of by the 
deacons and influential members of the 
church. They could never get preferment or 
the doctorate of divinity if thought to be her- 
etical, particularly if they are men of inferior 
Capacity and power. But how unethicala 
temper of mind thatis; how beneath the dig- 
nity of a true man thus to dicker with such 
worldly motives; how degrading to religion 
to have the world look on and find such truck- 
ling inthe pulpit, consecrated to the free 
utterance of truth which alone makes free. 
To come together and to get acquainted with 
each other, and with each other’s real thoughts 
and ideas and ideals, is help to seeing eye to 
eye inthe things of the spirit, and so we hail 
all attempts and unity and fellowship. 

And so, as the result of a call sent out by 
Brother Batt, a goodly number of ministers 
of various denominations met at the town 
hallin Ayer on the morning of Jan. 15, 1895. 
On motionof Mr. Batt Rev. S,P. Everett, of 
Ayer, was made temporary chairman. He 
gave the brethren a brief, but heartywel- 
come and then proceeded to appoint Mr. 
Batt, Mr. Voorhis and Mr. Lindh as execu- 
tive committee to bring in nominations 
for permanent chairman. Mr. Clowes, of 
Littleton, was made permanent chairman, 
and Mr. Goodridge, of Harvard, secretary. 
At the sugestion of Mr. Shaw, of Ashby, 
prayers were offered (by Mr. Slattery, Mr. 
Sanderson, Mr. Campbell). Mr. Batt then 
readthe call forthe meeting, and suggested 
the reading of papers which should answer 
the question: ‘‘What more can we do by co- 
operation than we are now doing?” Mr. 
Slattery moved that Mr. Batt read a paper 
to open the discussion and that he be 
granted unlimited time. 

Mr. Batt then read a paper, emphasizing 
the need of clearer recognition among min- 
isters of their common aims, and ofso acting 
as to show their oneness of spirit. 

He cited the Parliament of Religions, the 
Christian Endeavor Society, the Pope’s re- 
cent Encyclical Letter, the Episcopal Church 
Congress, the Unitarian Conference at Sara- 
toga, and various attempts lately made to 
formulate a platform upon which denomina- 
tions can unite, as noteworthy signs that the 
spirit of Christian unity is growing. He 
insisted that we must have practical stan- 
dards as well as doctrinal ones for judging 
of each other’s work. He closed by recom- 
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inending the coming together again. in Union 
Meetings like this, and the formation of 
local ministerial unions. 

After some discussion as to whether other 
papers should be read or the time occupied 
by five-minutes’ speeches, it was decided to 
hear a paper by Rev. C. S. Brooks, of Fitch- 
burg. His subject was ‘‘secularism the 
American Danger.” 

Then followed five-minute speeches in 
discussion of the topics thus far presented, 
by Messrs. Everett, Shaw, Tewksbury, Slat- 
tery, Hall, Roberts, Hallett, Buxton, Rich 
and Young. 

Mr. Ricn, of Milford, N. H., moved that 
a com nittee representing all denominations 
pcresznt b2 appointed to draft resolutions on 
the subject of permanent organization, and 
report atafternoon session. [he committee 
consisted of Messrs. Rich(chairman), Batt 
(secretary), Slattery, Campbell, Lindh, 
Blackford, Sanderson, Holm and Merriam. 
Tae morning session closed with prayer by 
Dr. Young, of Groton. 

The afternoon session opened with sing- 
ing and prayer. A collection was taken to 
defray expenses. L. B. Voorhis, of Groton, 
read a brief paper on ‘‘Unity in Diversity.” 
In this he made an able plea for more Chris- 
tian unity in practical work. We do not 
look for the abolition of differences of opin- 
ion, but we can and ought to expect to abol- 
ish the existing ignorance of each other and 
of each other’s work. There is a field for 
each, but all fields are for God. Then came 
the report of the committee on resolutions 
as follows:— 


Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that a per- 


manent organization shall be the outcome of this conven- 
tion. 


Resolved, That the organization be called, ‘‘The Union 
Ministers’ Association.”’ 


Resolved, That the object of this association shall be to 
encourage the union and co-operation of ministers and 
churches in charity, fellowship and good works. 

Resolved, That a committee of one from each denomina- 
tion here represented, and such others as may be induced 
to co-operate, be appointed to plan for calling and to call 
another meeting within six months. 

This last resolution is the modified form 
finally adopted. 


The report was accepted. The discussion 
which followed a motion to adopt showed 
that the meeting was not quite ready to 
declare unanimously in favor of permanent 
Organization. It was therefore voted to 
table the resolutions. It was also voted to 
instruct the committee on resolutions to 
call another meeting within six months, the 
place and exact date being left to their dis- 
cretion. Voted to continue the chairman 
and secretary in office. A rising vote of 
thanks was given to Rev. W. J. Batt for his 
exertions in behalf of the success of the 
meeting. 

Father Sheedy of the Catholic church in 
Ayer expressed himself as in hearty sym- 
pathy with the purposes of the meeting, but 
was unable to be present. 

Very likely at the next meeting we shall 
find representatives ready to co-operate from 
the Jewish church, the Swedenborgian, Pres- 
byterian and other churches, and a larger 
number from all the churches, 

It is difficult just now to know what will 
develop before the next meeting shall be 
called, somewhat depending upon the effect 
of this primary meeting on the clergy in 
general, and on the religious editors and the 
bosses in the churches among the clergy and 
the influential laity. 

The meeting was not such a success as 
might have been desired, in the matter of 
interesting the leading clergy, and partly 
because the call failed to reach many who 
would have been glad to be present. But it 
is leaven that will work in setting people to 
thinking about a closer union of religious 
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strength and consecration to the essential 
service of love and fellowship. The ice is 


broken in this conservative ecclesiastical 


soil of New England, and once broken, the 
ship of progress will sail on. It has been 
my happy privilege in this little town to 
attend a inonthly ministers’ meeting repre- 
senting seven different denominations and a 
dozen neighboring towns. It started four 
years ago, and grew out of a friendly recep- 
tion given me by my people, to which the 
other clergymen of tne town and their wives 
were invited. As they came and ate and 
rejoiced together, it was easy for me, the 
host, to say, “Come, let us have a min- 
ters’ union monthly,’’and all said, ‘‘Amen.” 
This movement is doing wonders by way of 
pulpit fellowsizip; several pastors, liberal 
and orthodox, having exchanged pulpits, a 
number of times and at least two orthodox 
ministers have been seriously meditating 
abandoning the doctrine of Atonement. But 
these confidences to us in our studies are 
sacred, yet they show a forward movement 
which may becume in time a stampede, and 
a push to the front of theological progress. 

Oh, yes! go on, ye western men, with your 
congresses, your liberal leagues, your par- 
liaments of religion, your non-sectarian 
churches, yourindependent churches.  I[n- 
vite the Catholic to join you, the Israelite to 
be one with you, seek unity in all liberal 
lines and with all liberal ministers who are 
ahead of the masses of the clergy, such as 
Dr. Thomas and the lamented Prof. Swing, 
and Dr. Hillis, his successor, and such men 
as Dr. Abbot of Brooklyn, and all the clear- 
thinking, bold and progressive minds every- 
where, on both sides of the water. You 
will soon have company, and will not 
long lead the lone star of liberal truth; 
all these organizations and advances are 
signs of life, and manly modes of pioneering. 
And not only can Protestants not afford to 
be divided among themselves, they should 
be feeling after fuller affinity with the old 
mother church, the Catholics. -We are not 
to be content with seeing all lines lifted 
which separate orthodox from Unitarian 
Congregationalists; we must go on and seek 
the original unity of the church, yes, before 
the times of Luther. We can be one with 
the old church in essentials, in charity, in 
love and fellowship, in reforms and phi- 
lanthropies and good _ citizenship and 
morals, and in seeking the welfare of man- 
kind. There is but one church, Hebrew, 
Catholic, Protestant, just as there is but one 
God and Father of all—names and creeds 
and rituals are non-essentials, to be put 
under foot; love, righteousness, freedom, 
fellowship and character are the holy quin- 
tuple and quintescence of religion! 


——_—_—_— 


An Old Letter. 


The following letter, which a friend was permitted to 
copy for the benefit of UNITy readers, cannot fail to interest 
many, not simply because they are interested in every- 
thing pertaining to the prophetic soul of Lucretia Mott, but 
because it indicates where the battle line lay thirty-six years 
ago and shows how such busy men, deep in politics and 
national issues, as George W. Julian was at that time, have 
or may have an under current that bears along the deep 
problems of religion, personal conviction and private in- 


spiration. EDITOR. 
Phila, 11 Mo. 14th, 1848. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 
GEORGE W. JULIAN: 


I will not attempt to make excuses or apol- 
ogies for the seeming neglect of thy accept- 
able and frank letter received (I can hardly 
believe it) nearly a yearago. ThatI have 
not been unmindful of its interesting con- 
tents, thou may be assured, when [I tell thee 
that I, early after reading it, went to our 
friend, Wm. H. Furness, and consulted him 
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as to the works most likely to meet thy wants 
I thought he might have some pamphlets o, 
small publication which he could furnigs} 
me with tosendthee. He made no offer of 
any however, except the loan of a large wor, 
of Professor Norton’s on the Prophecies, et. 
I had doubts of the propriety of borrowing 
the book to be sent so far. Lhereis no Un). 
tarian book-store here, where their tracig 
etc. can be procured; and the large works are 
more expensive, I presume, than thou ar 
aware of. Theodore Parker has publisheg 
an elaborate work on the Old Testament, the 
result of much research in the old languages 
as well as in the German and French. 
Thomas M’Clintock, of Waterton, N. Y.,, 
minister in our society, and one of the beg 
Bible students we have, says this work is by 
far the best he has’seen. It exposes many 
errors and false prophecies, and clears some 
mysteries, which have greatly taxed the vep. 
eration of the believer. Theodore Parker’s 
boldness has driven scme of the Unitarians 
of the older school back ‘‘to the weak and 
beggarly element.’’ Professor Norton js 
ready to disclaim his own productions, or 
rather to doubt the expediency of circulating 
them now. 

Wm, H. Channing was with us last winter, 
I handed him thy letter, requesting his 
opinion. Heanswered: ‘‘There are zo truly 
good works in the English, on the ‘‘Prophe. 
cies andInspiration. The best that can be 
easily found are Palfrey’s Lectures on the 
Old Testament, and parts of Mr. Norton’s 
work on the ‘Genuineness and Authenticity 
of the Gospels.’ There are two translations 
from the German and French, which may 
be found in Boston: ‘Introduction to the 
Old Testament, from Dr. Welter,’ by Theo. 
Parker, and a work from the French by some 
German I think, on the ‘Inspiration 
of the Scriptures.’ Has your friend ever 
seen Mr. Furness’s book onthe Gospels— 
Life of Jesus? This might help to answer 
his difficulties. All these books are unfor- 
tunately somewhat expensive. There are, | 
believe, some Unitarian tracts on the sub- 
ject.”” If I recollect right, Furness’s work 
was on thy table when we were at your 
house. That visit has oft recurred to me 
with pleasure and interest, and I regret to 
appear so unmindful of your kind hospital- 
ities, as to suffer thy letter to lie so long un. 
answered. 

I herewith send a few tracts and small 
works, some of which may prove altogether 
too radical for thy inquiring mind. That 
there have been gross impositions prac. 
ticed upon the believer—the all-too cred- 
ulous—must be acknowledged. Now that 
scepticism of the theology of the schools 
has become somewhat a duty, free-thinkers 
may go.to the other extreme, and fail to 
award to the Scriptures all the beautiful and 
blessed instruction they contain. I have 
for years accustomed myself to read and ex 
amine them as nearly as I would any other 
book as early education and veneration 
would permit. I have now no difficulty 
deciding upon the human and ignorant origin 
of such parts as conflict with the known and 
eternal laws of Deity in the physical cre 
ation, be theclaim to the miraculous ever S° 
high, and the assumption of the prophetic 
and God-inspired ever,so strong. Still less, 
if possible, do I waver when any violation 
of the divine and eternal law of right, such 
as murder in any of its forms, slavery in any 
of its degrees, and priestcraft in its various 
shades, as palmed upon the religious world, 
is declared to be, “Thus saith the Lord.” It 
is impossible, by any theological ingenuity; 
to reconcile the moral code of the Old a0 
New Testament, as proceeding from Him 
who is ‘without variableness or shadow ° 
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turning.’’ Far safer is it, therefore, to ad- 
mit man to be fallible, than judge God to be 
changeable. The popular system of faithis 
fast yielding toa more enlightened philos- 
ophy. Of latter times, many of the advo- 
cates of that system are beginning to receive 
Dr. Channing’s views, and really to regard 
him quite orthodox. As light advances, no 
dificulty will be be found to mould the Bible 
—that convenient creed-book—to the pres- 
ent pattern, shown in the mount. 

The Life of Dr. Channing, just published 
by his nephew, Wm. H. Channing, is most 
interesting. I presume it may be found in 
Cincinnati. I don’t remember whether I 
spoke of the Life of Joseph Blanco White, 
when with you. I have read it with deep 
interest. He was a Spanish priest who be- 
came too enlightened to retain his holy 
orders. He made his escape from Seville, 
leaving his parents, also two lovely sisters 
who ended their days in a convent. Arriv- 
ing in London, he became a political editor 
and translator, receiving an annuity from the 
government during the reign of the Buona- 
partes in Spain, and a pension continued to 
him. He afterward joined the church, 
studied for the ministry at Oxford, in©com- 
pany with Newman and Pusey and others 
who have since made such a stir in the 
Church. He once entered the English pul- 
pit, but his views became too enlightened to 
remain long there. On examination, he saw 
so little difference between the Romish Bre- 
viary andthe English Liturgy, that he had 
to renounce the latter also, and became a 
Unitarian. Archbishop Whately was his 
most intimate friend. He lived several years 
in his palace in Dublin, and corresponded 
with the learned of the age—Lord Holland, 
Southey, Coleridge, Newman, Pusey and 
others. His Unitarian views were the re- 
sult of his own examination and reflection, 
with little aid from those of that faith. He 
was learned in the dead, as well as living 
languages. The result of his Bible exami- 
nations would suit thee, I doubt not. The 
work has not been reprinted yet in this 
country. The English edition is $7 acopy—. 
3vols. We havea copy, which is now lent 
out. If thou would like the loan of it at 
some future time, I would gladly send it to 
thee by’some safe conveyance, to be soon 
returned, as it is in demand—the few copies 
sent over, all being bought up. Blanco White 
was 60 years old when he first entered a dis- 
senting meeting house. The simplicity of 
the Unitarian preaching delighted him. Jas. 
Martineau of Liverpool and his biographer, 
]. H. —— were the preachers who edified 
him. The latter years of his life he corre- 
sponded with Dr. Channing, Professor Nor- 
ton and G. Ripley, on the miracles, Unita- 
rian faith, Bible authority, &c. He went 
beyond the two former in his scepticism, 
but he retained, to the close of a life of much 
bodily suffering all the devotional feeling of 
the true Christian. He died in 1842. Dr. 
Channing said there was not a man in Eng- 
land he so much wished to see, as J. Blanco 
White. His faith remained unshaken in 
“the Divine Light within us.’’ He reveres 
Geo. Fox, Barclay and John Woolman as 
clear expounders of this faith, while he 
could not agree with their mysticisms and 
superstitions, But 1 will not fill the sheet 
with my pet author. . 

The agitations and commotions of reli- 
gious sects are among the interesting signs 
ofthe times. Our Quaker quietude is again 
disturbed; and both Orthodox and Hicksite 
are on the eve of another separation. Sev- 
eral conventions and new yearly meet- 
Ings are being held. Michigan, Western New 
York and Green plain, Ohio, are all coming 
Out with a broader platform. We have only 
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received the ‘‘Proceedings” of Farmington, 
N. Y., which I will send as a sample of a 
broad basis. Thos. M’ Clintock, before 
spoken of, is the writer of that document. 
About 200 persons adopted it. The high- 
handed measures of those in power, must 
eventually open the eyes of the people to 
the impropriety and danger of conferring 
such power on our fellow mortals. The Con- 
gregational form of religious association will 
ultimately prevail, as man comes to under- 
stand Christian liberty. 

In the political world, too, there seems to 
be a tendency strong toward the breaking 
up of old parties. In one view, and a dis- 
couraging one it is, a military despotism 
seems to threaten the country, but the dis- 
cerner of the signs of the times, with larger 
hope, sees republican and true democratic 
principles on the advance—the rights of 
man being recognized to a greater extent, 
and the spirit of peace and universal free- 
dom rising toward the ascendant. Let us 
all do our duty to accelerate the speed of 
these principles! 

I have not written as toa stranger, but 
have run on in the family style of an old ac- 
quaintance. There was something conge- 
nial when we met at your house. Thy letter 
expressive of an assimilation in mind and 
feeling was gratifying. I know not that thy 
inquiring, mind can be easily satisfied, but 
such as I can offer at any time shall be at 
thy service. 

My husband unites in kind regards to thee 
and thine. 

Sincerely thy friend, 
LucreTiA Morr. 

Didst thou receive a copy of ‘‘The Tran- 
sient and Permanent’ which I sent some 
months ago? 
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Lincoln. 


‘sAnnealed in white-hot fire he bore the test 
Of every strain temptation could invent, 
Hard points of slander, shivered on his breast, 
Fell at his feet, and envy’s blades were bent 
In his bare hand and lightly cast aside; 
He would not wear a shield; no selfish aim 
Guided one thought of all those trying hours; 
No breath of pride, 
No pompous striving for the pose of fame 
Weakened one stroke of all his noble powers,’’ 


—Maurice Thompson. 


CbhurcheDHoor Pulpit 


Jesus and Judaism. 


FROM A DISCOURSE BY DR. EMIL G. HIRSCH. 


The value of Jesus’s ethics is said to 
lie in the fact that he desocializes morality. 
By doing this, heis represented to have taken 
astep infinitely in advance of Judaism. The 
ethics of Judaism is held to be national. In 
the nation, theindividualdisappears. He is 
engulfed by it. His freedom is hampered. 
His actions are conditioned and determined. 
Rising to heights unscaled by the teachers 
of the synagogue, Jesus confers according to 
this view upon man the sweeter conscious- 
ness of possessing his own soul. It is the 
Nazarene that awakens the knowledge of a 
sphere of action in which man as such is 
ruler, shaper of his own determinations and 
willer of his own volitions. | 

There was a time—and it is not very long 
past—when this view was extremely popular. 
Individualism was the watchword of the day. 
By its sign humanity strove after victory. 
Reverence and romance found none to cri- 
ticize when they combined to paint a Jesus 
crowned with a diadem in which sparkled 
the diamond valued most, individual man- 
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hood. That the Jesus so molded was a fig. 
ment of imagination for which the most im- 
plicit faith in the trustworthiness of the 
gospel biographies gave no warrant, this to 
point out, occurred to none. It was suffi- 
cient that Judaism was eclipsed, and man by 
Jesus had come to his own. 

If today, when thinking men have awak- 
ened from this intoxication of individual- 
ism, a few decades past so prevalent,sermon- 
izers will persist in striking the old string, 
none may object. Sermons have certain 
license. As our rabbis put it sermons are 
exempt from too critical an analysis, the pul- 
pit utterances intended to please or to exhort 
cannot be cited before the bar of exact schol- 
arship. Sinners in this regard have been 
mostly our Unitarian neighbors. They, to 
Save their superiority over the older mono- 
theism of the synagogue, will have a Jesus 
transcending Judaism. As Unitarians are 
not supposed to know aught of Jewish liter- 
ature, save what is culled from a very limited 
acquaintance with the Old Testament, their 
contention may be pardoned on the score of 
an honest faith resting on a goodly fund of 
ignorance. But when this averment is thun- 
dered forth amidst the echoing applause of 
enthusiastic hearers who pretend to be loyal 
to nothing so staunchly as to truth, by men 
who ought to be familiar with the writings of 
the rabbis, it is certainly not out of place to 
ask for the credentials of this assumed su- 
periority of Jesus’s individualistic ethics over 
the national and social standard of Judaism. 

What if Jesus did not teach this individ- 

ualism? The historical critic, as demon- 
strated before, must emphasize the indubi- 
table fact that the social national order of 
the new world to come is the frame into 
which Jesus sets his ethical maxims. Take 
that frame away, his ‘‘individualism” ap- 
pears a most curious web of threads, none of 
which has power to hold or to carry man. 
Or is this sound moral instruction which 
counsels to have nocare for the morrow? 
Individualism isin nothing soemphatic as 
in urging the very opposite duty. Wealth 
under an individualistic code of ethics has 
received, as the literature onethics may con- 
vince all those anxious to understand its 
functions and judge ofits legitimacy, a treat- 
ment altogether different from that accorded 
itinthe gospels, Where then is the warrant 
forthis conclusion,socommonly accentuated, 
that the morality of Jesus appealed to the 
individual as distinct from society and in so 
doing marked a progress beyond Judaism? 
Of late, the passage in Luke in which the 
phrase occurs*the kingdom is within you”’has 
been pressed into service to substantiate the 
distinction, Has, however, a careful scholar 
the right to put this construction upon the 
context? 

All beautiful phraseology expatiating on 
the divinity of our inner life, the sanctuary 
which none but we, its priests, may enter, 
cannot atone for the sins against both phil- 
ology and history. The revised version, in 
its marginal reading, for ‘‘within you,” ‘‘in 
the midst of you,” alone catches the true pur- 
port of Jesus’s rejoinder. This is the situ- 
ation. The Pharisees ask the teacher for 
signs. When will the ‘‘end’’ come? How 
faris the dawn of thenew Kingdom’s ex- 
pected day? Their pre-occupation is nota 
surprise to the student of Apocalyptic writ- 
ings. Daniel,even the book of Joel, or in 
the New Testament canon the Revelation of 
John, indicate sufficiently what signs the 
Pharisees must have had in mind as well as 
what force must be given to the term ‘‘ob- 
servation’’in Jesus’s reply. This speculation 
about the ‘‘advent”’ is characteristic of this 
class of pseudepigrapha, In so many par- 
ticulars, the intellectual and spiritual at- 
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mosphere by which Jesus in the Synoptic 
gospelsis surrounded is thatof these curious 
literary productions, so that ‘‘even the most 
grotesque beliefs on angelology and demon- 
ology current in Palestine during thecentury 
from 50 B. c. to 50 A. D. are in them re- 
flected in all faithfulness and yet in a man- 
ner unintelligible save to one acquainted 
through the non-canonical writings with the 
contemporary background of opinion and 
belief.”” One who has not gone over this 
background may be ata lossto seize upon 
the issue of the controversy under considera- 
tion. One who has—and one who would 
speak of these things should have—cannot 
have muchdifficulty tocomprehend the point 
involved. ‘‘Observation of the signs’? was 
the mania ofthat day. Some modern cranks 
have, indeed, caught the intentions of the 
Apocalyptic books. 

Scarce a week passes but my mail is 
burdened with communications from Chris- 
tian and other cranks, informing me that 
they have found the key to Daniel, that ona 
cértain day —the last one I received fixed the 
hour for this very year—the Christ will come 
back; and that I had better get ready to re- 
turn to Jerusalem. As today these poor 
earnest but deluded Bible readers in some 
little hamlet of Illinois or other are bother- 
ing what little brain they have to calculate 
the signs of Daniel, in the days of Jesus all 
Jews were engaged in ‘‘observing”’ the por- 
tents of the coming kingdom. The Pharisees 
inquire of Jesus ‘‘When will this kingdom 
come?’ and he answers: ‘‘It is not to come 
by observation.’”’ The word ‘‘observation”’ 
in the context connotes this practise of cal- 
culation, observation of the heavenly signs. 
‘‘The kingdom is already here. Itis inthe 
midst of you.’”’ You are blind. The kingdom 
has come with me, Jesus. The beautiful 
construction of the phrase ‘‘the kingdom is 
within you,” has no basis in the thought of 
Jesus, who taught kingdom come on earth, a 
social regeneration, and had no intention to 
emphasize the individuality and inwardness 
of religion. But, let us for the nonce accept 
the opposite view! Let us with our Unitarian 
friends retain the sweet confidence that 
Jesus laid emphasis on the individual, was 
then Jesus original? Did not before him 
Hillel say ‘‘If I am _ not for myself, 
(anindividual) who may take the place of 
me (as an individual)? Isit not true that 
the rabbis taught, ‘‘In places where there is 
no man, try thou and be a man?” And is 
this not an appeal to the individual carrying 
with it all the individual moral perfection 
that generally is associated with this idealiza- 
tion of the message of Jesus? One must be 
little acquainted withthe Apocrypha of our 
own Jewishliterature to deny that if desocial- 
ization and denationalization is an advance 
Judaism had to wait till Jesus came to move 
on in this forward direction. The vulgar pre- 
judice indeed would have it, that between 
Malachi, the last of the prophets, and the 
time of Jesus, for four hundred years in Je- 
rusalem there was complete silence: the 
Jews producing nothing—progressing in no 
regard; clinging to their patrimony but fail- 
ing to fructify it or to augment it. Such 
narrow conceit may be pardonable in a 
reverend gentleman who receives a call to 
preach Christ, and, running away from the 
plough to some out of the way college in 
America, is accepted after a brief period of 
drill by a Methodist conference on the 
strength of his vocal piety, and is sent forth 
to shout the gospel. If such a man tells me 
that there is this great gap of silence of four 
hundred years between the Old and the New 
Testament, I pity him for his ignorance, but 
I pardon him for his presumption. But a Uni- 
tarian minister,rethreshing the same empty 
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straw, merely earns a diploma for assininity, 

while an ethical culture lecturer repeating 

it makes me doubt not his better knowledge, 

but his honesty. There is no desert of 

silence between Malachi and the New Testa- 

ment. Those four centuries were vocal with 

message, and their morality had all the clear 
notes—and in them appeals to the individ- 
ual, if I must use the phrase—that wove the 
symphony of Jesus’s caution and instruction. 

We need only go to the Hebrew Bible if the 
apocalyptic and the apocryphal writers are 
inaccessible, to have this presumption con- 
firmed. The wisdom books, the psalms, are 
largely denationalized or individualistic. If 
Jesus appealed to the individual, the syna- 
gogue addressed him as well and as strongly. 
How often is the pronoun ‘‘I”’ used in the 
psalms? Smend tothecontrary notwithstand- 
ing, the ‘‘I” is not always the nation or the 
congregation; it is the man, the individual. 
What about the eighth psalm—the fifteenth, 
the twenty fourth and many other psalms? 
‘*Who may dwell on thy holy mountain; who 
may ascend thy hill?’’ The Jew, the member 
of the nation? No. Themanof clean hands, 
of pure thoughts, who utters no falsehood, 
swears no oaths—if he has sworn them, 
keeps themto his own hurt, takes no bribe 
against his neighbor, treasures no grudge 
against fellowman-—-he is such as. enters 
God’s tabernacle and is received by God. Is 
this national morality, or is it individual ap- 
peal? 

Judaism has not been eclipsed by the 
greater sun of Jesus’s moral light. His does 
not transcend Jewish ethics, he exemplifies 
but does not exceed the synagogue of his 
day. 

Again it is contended that the Jew is ag- 
gressive, stubborn and blind, self-righteous, 
self-conscious, while Jesus taught the 
sweeter view of life, humility and meekness 
and lowliness. Let us allow that the Naz- 
arene emphasized this attitude. Is he the 
inventor, the originator of the views credited 
to him? With whom does, in the Old Testa- 
ment, God abide? With those of contriet 
heart and true humility. Isaiah calls for 
humility and meekness and lowliness as 
sweetly as does Jesus of Nazareth. And the 
rabbinical books teem with stories to illus- 
trate the necessity of being modest—open to 
instruction, and humble in the true sense of 
the word. 

Jewish humility is not that of Dickens’ 
Uriah Heep, ‘‘always so ’umble,.” It does 
not goto the length which Goethe character- 
izes in his famous dictum, ‘‘Nur der Lump 
ist bescheiden.” Jewish humility, and it is 
the humility of Jesus even,is founded on self- 
consciousness. Isthis now self-righteous- 
ness? Let an old prayer in our ritual give 
the answer: ‘‘What is our merit and what is 
our desert? What can we say before Thee? 
What can we boast of before Thee? Our 
mighty men are like nothing in Thy sight, 
andthe men of reason as though void of 
understanding. What little we are, 
we are through Thee and thy divine aid.” 
This confession was repeated by the Jew 
daily. It is of the old prayers that probably 
ante-date the times when the gospels 
were written. Does it breathe aught but 
the reverential spirit of humility and 
modesty? And yet tous by Christians and 
by ethical cuJturists is imputed haughtiness 
and self-consciousness. Why? I suspect our 
refusal to be converted to church or to the 
new dispensation is irritation for the charge. 
Self-consciousness in the Jewish bearing of 
the word is the sense of one’s responsibility 
to others. If that be stubbornness, Jewish 
morality teaches it. If that be self-right- 
eousness, Jewish ethics encourages it. It is 


this self-consciousness which Jesus manifests, 
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He is self-conscious. He feels himself to be 
the Messiah, and hence he addresses him- 
self to the people with authority, and 
scourges the money lenders in the temple. 

Do we agree with Jesus? We differ from 
him in those things tn which all men have 
differed from him. Jesus disregards the 
family. Unless you hate father and mother,— 
he says it himself—you cannot be with him, 

Of course, his utterance may beso construed 
as tobluntitsedges. But none may doso who 
remembers the historical conditions whick 
frame his maxim. It is true there are man, 
men who must forego the sweetness of fam- 
ily responsibilities in the service of a higher 
vocation. There are mento whom art is wife 
and child, to whom science is spouse and 
progeny. These cannot and will not marry, 
not because they despise the family relation 
and hold it of no moment, but because they 
fear that they cannot be just to two respon. 
sibilities, that to their home and that to 
their genius. Still the family is the corner- 
stone of a true ethical life. The home is the 
great school for all ethical relations. What. 
ever is implied in the larger life of humanity, 
is on a smaller scale asked and exacted, and 
practiced and performed in the family. Take 
the family away, as a qualification of men 
for the discipleship of the high ideal as Jesus 
asks, and men will lapse into brutality. The 
Catholic Church has demanded the resigna- 
tion of family from those that would follow 
Christ, the priests, the monks, the convents. 
Protestantism has returned to the sounder 
view in which the family is saintly, and is 
not deemed a concession to the weakness of 
human flesh. But the family finds no recog- 
nition, and no place in the ethics of Jesus. 

Neither does the state. If his reported 
words are to be construed literally, without 
the background of history that I have out- 
lined, Jesus teaches the doctrine of absolute 
submission to tyranny. Then the fathers of 
the American Revolution were wrong when 
they resisted England. ‘‘Give unto Cesar 
what is Cesar’s, and unto God what is 
God’s’’ if taken absolutely, is the condem- 
nation of revolution against tyranny and 
despotism. To this effect the kings of Eu- 
rope quote it. 

But it is argued that Jesus in formulating 
the response would divorce state from church 
—let God be on one side and state on the 
other. But ethically considered, the state is 
not God-less. Itis without religion in the 
theological sense of the word, but neverthe- 
less it is God-ful, Political life is as mucha 
religious duty as is the service at the altar. 
Civic duty is duty to God, because it is duty 
to fellow-man, to self and to others. It is 
then not a sound principle which would have 
God on one side and Cesar or state, on the 
other. 

There have been Christian schools of 
ethics to condemn political life as for and of 
the wicked—tthe saint shall have no concern 
with it. Their warrant was the famous 
reply of the Nazarene. What is the real 
motive of the scene? He is handed a coin, 
The coin displays Czsar’s head. Accord- 
ing to Jewish literalists of those days, 4 
coin with Czsar’s head was a violation of 
the second commandment; it could not be 
used for the temple taxes. The Romans 
suspected rebellion in this refusal. The 
Pharisees know this. May a Roman coin be 
used to pay the imperial taxes? is the point 
of their inquiry. With his doctrine of non- 
resistance Jesus answers: ‘‘Use the coin with 
Cesar’s head to pay the Roman taxes, and 
with another coin, God’s coin—the Jewish 
shekel,_pay your tribute to the temple. 
This is the scholar’s interpretation of the 
scene. None other is possible by the light 
of Jewish history. 
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Literally construed, Jesus’s advise clouds 
political life as unworthy of the good. 


virtue. 


as finality? We would have no penitentia 


ries. We should let the convicts run at large.? 


The burglars that break into our house 
a banquet. He comes to take the outer 
garment, let him take the other garment as 
well. One that strikes should not be struck 
back. And yet Christian pulpits today and 
ethical culture platforms, by the bye, plead 
for the retention of the capital punishment. 
They have much to say about the brutality 
of the old Jewish law ‘‘A tooth for a tooth. 
An eye for aneye. Blood for blood.” Yet, 
‘Hang! Hang!” they cry out, as didthe mob 
in Jerusalem ‘‘Crucify! Crucify!” And when 


the governor of this state recommends that- 


capital punishment, a relic of barbarism, 
be struck from our statutes, that because 
an official means of brutalizing the masses 
without staying the hand of a single 
murderer, shall no longer be tolerated 
in the civilized community of Illinois, 
the pulpits with one accord shout ‘‘An- 
archy! anarchy! anarchy!’ But if Jesus’s 
theory is to be taken in a literal sense, that 
one who strikes shall not be resisted, where 
isthe ri, ht to sentence to death? Much of 
our so-cillied Christian civilization must not 
be of the kind which would meet with the 
approval of the great Nazarene. He taught 
non-resistance for the reasons given before. 
Violence triumphant would be the stepping 
stone to victory of righteousness in the new 
world to come. 

These, then, are some ofthe limitations of 
the ethics of Jesus. We find inthem no 
clear note on family life, on political life, 
on the relations of man to man. We have 
in them a high appeal to personal sanctity— 
personal purity. This, an echo of Jewish 
admonition, is the wreath of glory bound by 
us, by the world, around his head. Child of 
his own day, yet genius—therefore, for all 
ages was he. He was a beacon light show- 
ing the path tothe port, warning of shoal 
and of reef that,jealous of the mariner’s home 
return, and hating the sailor’s boldness to 
furrough the deep, would on rock and bank 
wreck the daring craft. Beacon light warn- 
ing against danger, showing way out and in- 
to port—-is not the port. Its blaze illumines 
but a small tract of the watery way. Such is 
Jesus. Placed where rocks threaten and 
shoals open their greedy mouth to engulf, he 
has pointed the way to port. His port how- 
ever is not that which we seek. The world 
to come is not to be built on hislines. The 
new social order will preserve family, state, 
will strengthen active justice to resist in- 
justice—will callfor love byman to man. His 
new order wasa dream which man cannot 
attain. Buteven so, with this limitation he 
Stands on a high pedestal. The waters 
break and dash their spray high, high 
in their zeal to extinguish the light, yet 
it shines on. One of ours he. One of 
those men that spoke to their day and 
had sound for days to come. No antag- 
Onism between us and him. What burned 
in him was life of our life, and the death he 
died, millions of us have died. Cross on Gol- 
gotha, emblem of hope for many, has found 
many companions whereon expired Jew in 
torture more dire than sped him to his father’s 
house. But Judaism’s doctrine is not to hate 
and not to avenge, but to love and to requite 
by good the evil. . The golden-rule, our doc- 
trine before even he spoke, and love of neigh- 
or, Our thought before it took form on his 
ips, will lead usto love all humanity. And 
thus, could he come back to earth today and, 


In al tle 
modern state, such view is fatal to civicMammor censure, not among those would he meet 


What shall be our dealings with§ 
criminals if Jesus’s doctrine is to be acceptedP 


te Jew of Jews. 


should not be received with bullets, but with’ yo Isaiah and Jeremiah—one of us. 
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his dream not yet realized, were he to look 
for home wherein to speak his words of cheer 


response that carry upon their lips his name, 
J:but here, among us, | am sure could he tarry 
tand stay. Undying prophet, whose death 
lifted humanity to higher life is he, and yet 
Son of Abraham, disciple of 
What is 
temporal in his message we can understand 
—what is eternal we shall practice. The 
ethics of Jesus, high aspirations; yet even 
from their high altitude their light does 
not cover the full extent of human life, and 
thus, after him was there still necessity for 
Judaism to suffer, and thus today there isstill 
call for Judaism toteach. For Judaism is 
the religion of real man, not lifted to the 
skies in unreality, but man onearth. And 
for earth is this Judaism, that this life and 
this world may be reclaimed urgto justice and 
guided by and unto love. This is the dif- 
ference. This is the concordance. Nothing 
in his thought is new. Jesus is our own, in 
our history alone has he place and name; by 
the star of his day and home alone may his 
words be read. 
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Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—God reveals himself most fully where men 
are bound together in mutual sympathy 
and respect, truth and love. 

ffon.—No man can know the whole of truth, but 
only such phases as his peculiar charac- 
ter tits him to perceive. 


Tues.—Rituals have too commonly been substituted 
for rectitude. 


Wied.—Let the prophet beware who seeks occasions, 
or runs before he is sent. 

Thurs.—Some home, some center for habit to clus- 
ter around, is a necessity. 

Fri.—True men are fellow laborers, wherever and 
however occupied. 

Sat.—Sooner or later, man must save his own soul. 

—William Henry Channing. 
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To Give or to Take? 


I hold him great who, for love’s sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will; 

Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 
That freely some great wrong forgives, 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven 
Who bears that burden well, and lives. 
—Adelaide Proctor. 
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A Tame Humming-Bird. 


Among the hundred winged visitors to a 
bed of nasturtiums during the past summer 
has been a pair of humming-birds, whose 
brilliant coloring, delicate shape, quick, 
graceful movements excited the admiration 
of all in the rectory. We were never ableto 
get very familiar with these sprightly crea- 
tures, though a year ago, in their quar- 
rels over the possession of a spray of 
red salvia, they had almost brushed our 
faces. We tried in every conceivable 
way to convince them of our good in- 
tentions, but they remained perversely 
timid and skeptical. Judge of my surprise, 
then, when one day in July my wife came 
running in to tell me that, while she was 
picking a bunch of nasturtiums, a little hum- 
ming-bird had flitted fearlessly around her 
and that it had actually followed the flowers 
in her hand, seeking in each one for its 
hidden pot of honey. It seemedimpossible, 
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but shortly afterwards I had an opportunity 
to verify the story, for on going out to the 
bed I found the feathery elf disporting him- 
self. I approached with great caution. Il 
put my hand among the flowers, and he flew 
around and under it wherever there was a 
gorgeouscup. I wasemboldered. Picking 
a few flowers, I offered them to him. At 
once he flew straight to them, following 
them as I rose from my knees, and testing 
the brightest in the bunch. I made another 
venture. Placing a single flower in my open 
palm, I offered itto him. Fearlessly he lit 
on my hand, and, spreading histiny emerald 
wings to preserve his balance, thrust his 
head into the scarlet goblet. Judge of my 
sensations. A tiny humming-bird, as shy 
and timid a bit of breathing feather as floats 
in the air, resting on my hand. I was all ten- 
derness. A strange thrill of sympathy ran 
through me. I was in touch with nature, 
and the sacredness of all life was no longer 
a fine phrase, but an experience and a con- 
viction.—AH. M. L., in Our Animal Friends. 
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Love and Friendship. 


Love joineth hearts, but Friendship knitteth souls; 
Friendship bestows what Love had only lent. 
Love seeks near bowers, Friendship distant goals; 
Love’s daily bread is Friendship’s sacrament. 
Margaret R. Himes, in S. S, Times. 
siecismngiildiiltal ia sce 
Don’t SQUEEZE It.—A little girl was won- 
dering what was the matter with her thumb, 
and complained that it hurt every time she 
squeezed it. Her mother advised her notto 
squeeze it. “‘But,’’ she responded, ‘‘if I don’t 
squeeze it how can | tell whether it hurts?” 
This little girl may be taken as a sample of 
the human race. How we nurse our wrath 
and coddle our grievancesand pet our wounds, 
and are continually squeezing them to see if 
they hurt. The better way is not to squeeze 
it. Letit aloneto get well, and avoida good 
deal of pain.—Sfringfield Union. 


The Sunday School 


Contributions. 


The following is the list, with dates, of the 
schools that have thus far sent in contrib- 
utions: 


i $15.00 
i Se Ss cok ba ebh bcos ada e eb Sene se cea 10.00 
Dee. 6, Vey All SOGI’S , ois ccs cccees 20.00 
SOs Hy SY, Bile oes che de gees. veceececess 5.00 
OS i I DERis 6X 6b oh dah es eee backs ae 10.00 
ee a er Pe ee 5-00 


Another Sunday School Conference. 


It is proposed to hold another gathering 
of some of the schools of our great western 
field. This time it is Sioux City which is 
kind enough to invite the neighboring 
schools to convene there the first week in 
April in order to get newideas and new in- 
spiration. It will be worth while for the 
eight or ten schools within a hundred miles 
of that city to make the pilgrimage—simply 
to study the methods of that vigorous Sun- 
day school. But we hopeeach school will 
send its contribution to a general experi- 


ence meeting where all will teach and all will 
learn, 


The Second Half of Our Fifth Year. 


Those of our schools that have finished 
Mr. Crooker’s lesson leaflets will remember 
that the second half of this year was to be 
occupied in the study of Mr. Dole’s Citizen 
and Neighbor, one of the best little manuals 
published by the Boston society. It canbe 
had from our Western Sunday School So- 
ciety,and costs 20 centsin paper and 25 cents 


in cloth, or two dollars and three dollars a 
dozen. 
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Wotes from the Field 


Receipts of the American Congress of Lib- 
eral Religious Societies. 


SINCE DECEMBER 27, 1894. 


Rev. Jacob Merrifield, Manchester, 
ee : 
Mrs. W. C. Dunn, Chicago... ..icess 
Ralph Davidson, La Porte, Ind 
er Ges: Os ob wk ok weeex's 
Miss Laura R. Foote, Passadena,Cal.. 
John S. Brown, Lawrence, Kan 
H. Elkins, San Antonio, Texas..... 
The People’s Church (Rev. Alex. Kent) 
TE SE pee 
Frederick P. Bagley, Hinsdale, Ill... 
Unity Church, Hillside, Wis 
Rev. Celia P. Woolley, Geneva, Ill... 
First Congregational Society (Rev. 
Paul R. Frothingham) New Bed- 
PE 


1.00 
1.00 


1.00 


The Non-Sectarian (Mr. H. R. Whit- 
more) St. Louis, Mo...........- 


1.00 
10.00 tained, she thought, by carefully investiga- 


10.00 
Ta ae ks cs 5.00 
10.00 


(eee odevees S500 
Mrs. F. H. Thomas, Chicago........ 5.00 


10.00 


Total... 


Contributions from the Churches. 


Since September Ist the secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference has received 


the following sums from the places named: 


Chicane’ = a ae res wea 7s pn where the wide reading and tenacious mem- 
St. Paul, Mion......... aria ales: 65 00} ry of the author are shown hy the quotations 
SS ee a LO ae 1 10|drawn from a world-wide literature. So copi- 
Janesville. Wis....... Cte ee eer eeees 10 OO} ous are the quotations that an air of pedantry 
on a” es at eat eae a Seales. : oo is thereby given tothe book. Indeed, upon 
a OM 15 oo |Some points of the subject matter we have a 
a  rnnnrameneen cin enemncta vennuriaotivananeeing 7 o0o|string of the opinions of others and scarcely 
Upland, Ind..... Ce eee weer ree eees 8 40|anything from the author himself. It is the 
+ nnd a z yes book of a reader and scholar rather than the 
Manistee, Mich..... 8 gg| product of fresh, original thought. Yet it is 


Goodland, Ind.... 
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Cleveland, 0. 


The subjects in Unity Church for February 
are **The Gospel of Work,’’ ‘*The Thought 
of Jesus Concerning God,’’ **The Holiness 
of Beauty, with ve {0 the Value of 


» eaak aways’ 2 0 0 + 053-00 
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Art Exhibitions,” **Miracles,’’ ‘*The Perma- 
nent Element of the Ages,’’ ‘*The Thought 
of Jesus Concerning Humanity,’’ ‘‘The Root 
of Evil and Good,’’ ‘‘Devotional Music: II. 
Mozart,’’ with vocal and instrumental selec- 
tions from the music of Mozart. On Feb. 
18 and 19 the Amateur Dramatic Club will 
present the play ‘‘Love’s Sacrifice’ in the 
church parlors for the benefit of Unity Club. 
On March 1, Miss Buck will give a talk on 
‘‘Our Nearest Neighbors in the Heavens,”’ 
illustrated by the stereoptican. G. 
Freeport Ill. 

Last Sunday afternoon, Feb. 3d, we had 
one of our most interesting and best attended 
services. The earnestness of the liberal 
people here is most gratifying. We had 
about one hundred and twenty-five people in 
the audience, scarcely any of whom were 
there from mere curiosity. The larger part 
The outlook at 
present is hopeful and encouraging. 

The subject of discourse was, ‘‘Religion’s 
greatest need today.”’ 


desire a liberal organization, 


Its object was to show 
that not only is perfect freedom in religion 
for the individual and the local church a great 
need today, but that the supreme need is an 
adequate sense in men, and especially in 
liberals, of the value of an intelligent religion 
in the proper development of man’s mental, 
moral and spiritual life, in the renovation of 
his business, social and political life. Our 
Supreme need is, again, that the principles of 
religion in its most intelligent form should be 
actually carried out in the world’s practical 
affairs. Here isa work, in both its aspects, 
worthy the time, means, enthusiasm and or- 
ganization of liberals of all species. 
A. N. ALCOTT. 
Madison, Wis. 

From the Madison /ournal we learn that 
Mrs. Florence Griswold Buckstaff, president 
of the Oshkosh Benevolent Society, and one of 
UNITY’s editorial contributors, recently read 
a paper before Professor Ely’s class for the 
study of charity at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, on **Charity in Smaller Cities,’’ in which 


tees eeee ++++-+-% 2.00lshe stated the aims of such charity to be: to 


prevent children from growing up as paupers; 


1.00|t© encourage industry and self-dependence 
1.00| by means of friendly advice and sympathy; 
1.0O/}and to raise the destitute to a condition of 


self-support. These objects were to be at- 


ting all cases of apparent need, by avoiding 
all direct alms-giving and by giving work 
instead of alms whenever possible. 


Che Study Table 


By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., 


TuHeE Use or LIFE. 


London: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.25. 


ures of Life.’’ 


The style is clear and graceful. 


meat. 


M. P., F.R.S., D.C. L., LL.D. New York and 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 316; 
As might be expected from the author we 
have here a book of high order, though not 
of such high merit as his well-known ‘*‘Pleas- 
To one who has read the 
earlier book this one is a little disappointing. 
Every- 


an excellent book to put into the hands of 
the young and all will find in it some good 
Its scope may best be judged by the 
titles of the various chapters: ‘*The Great 
Question’’; ‘“Tact’’; ‘*On Money Matters’’ 
‘*Recreation’’; ‘‘Health”; **Self-Education”’ 


Reading’’; ‘*Patriotism’’; **Citizenship’’; ‘‘So- 
cial Life’; ‘*Industry’’; ‘‘Faith’’; ‘*‘Hope’’; 
‘‘Charity’’; ‘*Character’’; 
Happiness’’; ‘*Religion.’’ 


‘‘On Peace and 
a. B23 


JAMES Henry Cuapin: A Sketch of his Life and 
Work. By George Sumner Weaver, D. D. Illus- 
trated. New York and London: G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. Cloth, gilt top, 8vo, pp. 386; $1.50, 


The subject of this biography [1832-1892. ] 
was well known throughout the Universalist 
denomination, in which he was a minister. 
Hisconnection with the United States Sanitary 
Commission as its agent on the Pacific slope 
during the war,and his supervision of the 
Freed man’s Aid Society in New England dur- 
ing the period immediately succeeding the 
war, made him at one time quite a conspicuous 
figure in different parts of the country. Still 
the book will possess no great interest for 
the public at large. 
reading of friends. 


It was written for the 


It is a story not 
people. 


uncommon among our 
Its interest lies largely in the fact 
that it is a common story and shows what 
doors are open on every side to all earnest 
young men. Born in very humble circum- 
stances, the son of a western farmer, a re- 
lative of Rev. E. H. Chapin, of New York, 
without any seeming opportunities, Mr. 
Chapin succeeded in gaining a good educa- 
tion, graduatingfrom Lombard University in 
1857. Soon after he entered the Universalist 
ministry and was engaged in missionary work 
in various parts of the west; part of the time 
acting as financial agent for his a/ma mater, 
When the war broke out he entered on: the 
work of the sanitary commission, raising over 
$1,400,000 in California and Oregon. After 
that he took up the work of the Freedman’s 
Aid Society, which he left to accept a. profes- 
sorship at the St. Lawrence University in 1871. 
In 1873 he resigned this position to take the 
pastorate of the Universalist church at Meri- 
den, Conn., which he held twelve years. 
During this pastorate he was seven years city 
superintendent of schools, In 1885 he was ap- 
pointed by the General Convention to estab- 
lish a mission in Japan. Hewasa member of 
several scientific societies; interested in all 
matters of good government; conducted a 
topographical survey of Connecticut. 

It is not the story of a great life; but is one 
of those many lives which are the glory of 
our country. Always of feeble health, given 
over by his friends to speedy death when he 
graduated from college, his life shows what 
may be done even under such drawbacks. It is 
a helpful story for all to read. The book is 
handsomely printed and illustrated. 
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COMMON SENSE APPLIED TO WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
By Mary Putnam—Jacobi, M. D. New York: G. 
P, Putnam’s Sons. $1.00. 


Dr. Jacobi’s book has “special reference 
to the issues presented to the New York 
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Lifelnsurance 


Written on all the popular plans—ordinary 
life, 10, 15 and 20 payments, endow- 
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in either life or accident insurance. 


Partnership insurance for benefit of surviving 
partners a specialty. Call or write me date of 
birth and plan and amount of insurance desired, 
and receive statement of cost by return mail. 


JNO. D. McFARLAND, Insurance Expert, 


504 Owings Building, Chicago, Il, 


LI suffered from catarrh 
of the worst kind ever 
since a boy, and I never 
hoped for cure, but Ely’s 
Cream Balm seems to do 
even that. Many ac- 
guaintances have used tt 
with excellent results.— 
Oscar Ostrum, 45 War- 
ren Ave., Chicago, Ll. 


CATARRH 


ELY’S CREAM BALM Opens and cleanses 
the Nasal Passages, Allays Painand Inflammation, 
Heals the Sores, Protects the Membrane from 
colds, Restores the Senses of Taste and Smell. 
The Balm is quickly absorbed and gives relief at 
once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril and is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggists or by mail. 
ELY BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York, 


IN THE WORLD 
== OF CHURCH FURNISHINGS <a 


PERA AND ASSEMBLY CHAIRS. 


FURNITURE 


COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS.MICH. 


T COSTS YOU NOTHING 


tg | — THIS HIGH-GRADE $60.00 MACHINE 
' ABSOLUTELY FREE. No Misrepresenta- 
wi tion. No Scheme. We mean just what we say 
es This machine is yours free. No such opportunity has 
| M ever before been offered. We shallcontinue these lib- 
© 


4 
— 


eral terms for only a short time. Cut this out and 
i write to-day. Sewing Machine Departm’t T 


—, 
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Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Fair. 


‘DR: 


DRICE: 


CREAM 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 


;] A pure Grape Cream of Tartar Powder. Free 


‘‘National Education’’; ‘*On Libraries”; **On 


THB 


Free Church Record, 


A Bi-Monthly Journal of 44 pages. 


Devoted to the Advancement of 


UNIVERSAL RELIGION. 
UNSECTARIAN AND FREE. 
SUBSCRIPTION, $1.00 PER YEAR. 


Address, SAM’L COLLYER, TACOMA, WASH. 


A.B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDGRTAREAS, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 


from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant, 


40 YEARS THE STANDARD. 


___. CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE SOUTH, 209 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 342 Wabash Ave.,Chicage 
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THE 
NEW JAPANESE PERFUME 


at 


rs 


v, aN mes 


a 
Kate 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


of 177 New Bond Street, London, 

Have much pleasure in introducing to their 
American clientele 
their latest perfume 

This delightful 
scent differs in odor 
from anything here- 
tofore produced. It 
has been called “an 
incomparably delic- 
ious perfume.** We 
heartily commend i 


=—m'ito all lovers of thee™® 
®, celebrated Be. 
ia =6Crab-Apple Blossoms ®,; ) 
AND prab-App : 
BLOS SONS 
guous 


MAT-SU-KI-TA. P 


ds ‘State Convention of 1894’’ and is fitted to de 
;. good service in like cases. 


; | Views the history, the philosophy and the 


' AGENTS LADIES OR GENTS 
$75 AWEEK, 
At home. using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to plate. We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
the art. We sell the only complete 
outtit, including lathe, wheels,tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar 
fips inc, plating and finishing every- 
y Bthing. Circulars and prices free 
Gray & Co., Plating W orks 
Dep’t 4, Columbua, Ohio. 


THE BIBLE: 
(TS ORIGIN, GROWTH AND CHARACTER 


—-AKD— 


Its Place among the Sacred Books of the World 


TOGETHER WITHA 


List of Books for Study and Reference, 
with Critical Comments, 


By JABEZ THOMAS SUNDERLAND. 


This book has grown from the author’s ‘‘What 
is the Bible?’’ published in 1878, butit “tis a new 
work, wider in aim, more comprehensive in plan, 
and containing more than twice as much matter,” 

It presents in popular form the results of the 
higher criticism and of the best and latest scholar. 
ship relating to the Bible. 


Price, $1.50. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COQ.,, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


HIS LATEST WORK: 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘‘ Heart-Beats,” 
Etc, 


-—-— () —-—— 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
I, The Spirit. 
Il. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unsecn. 
V. The Spirit in Nattfre. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
VII, The Spirit in Life, 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love. 
The Spirit in Conscience. 
Che Spirit in Christ. 
XV, The Spirit in History. 
XVI. The Spirit in all Religions. 
XVII, Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Dr, Jacobi re- 


experiences of the age-long struggle for the 
recognition of individuality in woman, with a 
skilful pen. The book is ill arranged— 
evidently somewhat hastily put togetheb— 
but itis full of good ‘‘points,’? which may, 
perhaps, be illustrated by a few quotations. 


Even before the*Woman’s Rights Convention, 
Mrs. Stanton had been working to secure indepen- 
dent property rights for married women, and after 
seven years’ struggle the end was attained, Then 
began a second struggle for personal rights in 
contracts and business, and these also were se 
cured after a steady fight of twelve years. ‘‘They 
tell us sometimes,’’ said Mrs, Stanton at the great 
mass-meeting in New York on the 7thof May, 
‘that if we had only kept quiet, all these desirable 
things would have come about of themselves, | 
am reminded of the Greek clown who, having seen 
an archer bring down a flying bird, remarked 
sagely: ‘You might have saved your arrow, for the 
bird would anyway have been killed by the fall.”’ 
Women were, after all, persons, and the oblit- 
eration or merging of their personality inflicted on 
them a wrong, greater than any benefit which 
could accrue from entrusting the management of 


their property to more experienced hands than 
their own. 


Dr. Abbott’s objections to woman suffrage, 
which have had great weight in the present 
campaign in New York, are easily dismissed, 
as they deserve to be: 


Nothing can be much more fantastic than the 
idea that the new political duty would add itself 
to those already assumed as a ‘“‘burden.’’ Who 
ever can make such an assertion must speak from 
the bewildermeut of some troubled dream; a 
vision of Vashek, where crowds of female shapes 
pace to and froin halls of Eblis, with hands on 
their palpitating hearts, engaged at once in scrub- 
bing, cooking, sewing, teaching, talking, nursing 
the measles, and pouring afternoon teas, chatter- 
ing at the opera, shopping at Macy’s, writing mid- 
night copy for New York newspapers, studying the 
McKinley bill, ‘‘The Wealth of Nations,’’ Mr. 
Atkinson’s economic charts, following the investi- 
gations of the Lexow committee and the inquiry 
into the sugar schedule, and conscientiously mak- 
ing up their minds in advance how they are going 
to vote for the next presidential condidate! The 
reasons that the alarm engendered by this vision 
is irrational, is that the vision itself is absurd, as 
it proves itself to be the moment its details are 
translated into masculine conditions, When peo- 
ple are doing one thing they are not doing another; 
when they engage in matters of larger concern, 
they discover some way of condensing and hand- 
ling more effectively affairs of lesser scope; where 
they require practical information for practical 
purposes, they divert, if necessary, some energies 
previously hitherto [sic!] engaged in theoretical 
rpursuits and constituting a reserve force. 


F. G. B. 
UNDER the title ‘*Because I Love You’’ 
(Lee and Shepard, $1.50), Anna E, Mack has 
gathered together verses of love, in eighteen 
groups, so well as almost to make of them a 
history of life in that sweet language. Here 
are many deep and beautiful and tender 
things, from Jean Ingelow and the Brownings 
and Burns and George Eliot and the others 
whose words we have learned to love because 
they tell faithfully this great message of life. 
And among these poems, one of the sweetest 
and tenderest, we note William C. Gannett’s 
‘In Twos.’’ Of such books as this surely 
we cannot have too many,— 


And hope and fear, 
Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning 
Love,— 
How Love might be, hath been, indeed, 
and is.’’ 
F. W. S. 


Eyes LIke THE SEA. A Novel. By Maurus Jokai. 
Translated from the Hungarian by R. Nisbet Bain, 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
396. $1.00. 


In the translator’s preface our attention is 
called to the fact that this most popular of 
Hungarian novelists still adheres to the old- 
fashioned novel af incident, adventure and 
humor, despite the morbid ‘‘naturalism” of 
the day. Certainly this Hungarian story is 
very different from the literature of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people or from that of France 
or of the German peoples. Jokai is poet, 
patriot and journalist as well as novelist, 
and the peculiar interest of this story is that 
it is largely biographical and gives many pic- 
tures of the stirring times of the Hungarian 
revolution. But there is more of character 
study and more delicacy of execution in the 


work than the translator’s introduction or the 


— 


‘‘For life, with all it yields of joy or woe, l 


FIVE NEW SERMONS 


BY 


JENKIN LLoypD JONE , 


‘The Word of the Spirit” 


TO THE 


NATION, 
CHURCH, 
INDIVIDUAL. 


CITY, 
HOME, 


Neatly Bound, 114 pages, 50 cents, 


Unity Publishing Company, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE COMPLETE STENOGRAPHIC REPORT 


PROCEEDINGS 
rirst American Congress 


Liberal Religious Societies 


HELD IN CHICAGO, 


May 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1894, 


Price, - - 25 cents per copy, post free. 


Liberal Discount on orders for 50 and over, 
made known on application. 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St, CHICAGO. 
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LESSONS 


FROM THE 


WORLD OF MATTER | 


AND THE 


WORLD OF MAN. 


By THEODORE PARKER. 
Selected from Notes of Unpublished Sermons by Rufus Leighton. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker’s unpublished sermon; has been published in this 
city. It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which one draws inspirations, feeling indebted 
for every page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out bv turns from Theodore Parker's sentences, 
just as from her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the brown face of. good Mother Earth at 
times appears, making us bless beauty and utility at the same breath.’’—Chicago Trtbune. 


One volume of 430 large pages. Price, in cloth, gilt top, $1.25; in paper cover, 50 cts. 
SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 175 Dearborn street, CHICAGO. 


THE 


REFORM ADVOCATE LIBRARY 


Neat and cheap reprints in pamphlet form of 
valuable articles on important subjects. 


ee 


«. THE JEWS and JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch 


2. SYNAGOGUE and CHURCH, ~- by Dr. K. Kohler. 


3. JESUS, HIS LIFE and’ HIS TIMES, 
by Dr. E. G. Hirsch: 


4. THE DOCTRINES OF JESUS, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


5. PAUL, THE APOSTLE OF HEATHEN 
JUDAISM, or CHRISTIANITY, by Dr. E. G. Hirsch. 


6. WHY DO THE JEWS NOT ACCEPT 
veSUS AS THEIR MESSIAH, by Dr. B. Felsenthal. 


Single copies, Post Free, 5 cents. 


Discount allowed for quantities, 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & COMPANY, Publishers. 


175 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


, a 


Echoes from Central Music Hall. 


Gems of Thought from 
The Recent Sermons of the late 


Professor David Swing. 


A TREASURE FOR THE DEVOUT, 
A BOOK FOR THOUGHTFUL MINDS, 
FOR LIBERAL THINKERS, STUDENTS, 
AND THE MINISTRY. 


Compiled by THOMAS W. HANDFORD. 
Bound in English Silk, Gilt Top, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLOCH & NEWMAN, - 


175 Dearborn St., 


reader’s own first impression would lead him 
to give the author credit for. The strange 
Story of the beautiful, high-spirited and af- 
fectionate, but passionate and untrained he- 
roine, and the peculiar relation of the author 
toward her, embody a very true psychological 
study; but the apparent simplicity of the nar- 
rative doves something to conceal this fact. 
The prevailing tone is one of frank geniality 
and gemuethlichkeit; theedeep pathos of Bes- 
sie’s career being disguised under an ap- 
parent humorous unconcern which at times 
seems almost brutal. There is a breezy fresh- 
ness about both narrative and description that 
cannot but have a charm for the reader who 
knows little of the simple life of the Magyars; 
and the thrilling incidents and beautiful na- 
ture- painting will please in turn the simplest 
and the most artistic reader. F. W. S. 

Nore: The editor of UNIry wishes to 
apologize to its readers for the opinion ex- 
pressed as to the value of Prof. McCurdy’s 
‘‘History, Prophecy and the Monuments’’ in 
Unity of January 31. It may happen that 
our Old Testament reviewer agrees with this 


opinion, but the notice was not written by 
one of UNITY’s staff. 


Newest Books. 
THE CURRENCY AND THE BANKING LAW 
OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA, CONSIDERED 
WITH REFERENCE TO CURRENCY REFORM 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By William C. 
Cornwell. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Paper, 86 pp.; 75 cents. 
PRINCE HENRY THE NAVIGATOR; THE 
HERO OF PORTUGAL AND OF MODERN Dts 
COVERY (1394—1460 A. D.) WITH AN Ac- 
COUNT OF GEOGRAPHICAL PROGRESS 
THROUHOUT THE MIDDLE AGES AS THE 
PREPARATION FOR HIS WORK. By.C. Ray- 
mon Beazley. New York and London: G. 
P. Putman’s Sons, (Heroes of the Nation 
Series.) 336 pp.; $1.50. 
A’ SIREN’S SON. By Susie Lee Bacon, 
Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. Ig2 pp; 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 25 cents. 
ee 


The Passing of the Autocrat. 


His days grew gradually shorter, as the 
days of late October dwindle into golden 
noons. During the few hours when he was 
at his best he was wonderfully active, driving 
to his publisher’s or to make an occasional 
visit, besides a daily walk. If to those who 
saw him continually the circle of his subjects 
of conversation began to appear somewhat 
circumscribed, upon those who met him only 
occasionally the old fascination still exerted 
itself. He set his door wide open when he 
made up his mind to receive and converse 
with any human being. There is nothing 
left to say of him which he did not cheerfully 
and truthfully say of himself. 
‘*] am intensely interested in my own per- 
sonality,’’ he began one day; ‘‘but we are all 
interesting to ourselves, or ought to be. I 
We take, as it 
were, a mold of our own thought. Now let 
us compare it with the mold of another man 
on the same subject. 


know Lam, and I see why. 


His mold is either too 
large or too small, or the veins and reticula- 
tions are altogether different. 
lfits another man’s thought. 


No one mold 
It is our own, 
and as such has especial interest and value.”’ 

It was really amazing tosee his intellectual 
vigor in society even at this late period. 
When the conditions were satisfactory, at a 
small luncheon, for instance, he would soon 
grow warm with excitement, his eyes would 
glow, and he would talk with his accustomed 
fire. He was like an old war-horse hearing 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


mBeeOXP ATION A SPECIAL 


: , , } OR | gS } ‘|tance many a clever man in the prime of life. 


the expectations of strangers and foreigners 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of or ene 
erence ean : 


the trumpet that called to battle. His ac- 
tivity and versatility of mind could still dis- 


whocame to visit him as if on a pilgrimage: 


He responded in the most generous way to] fountain attachment, 1 elegant gentlema 


EDUCATIONAL. 


THE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 


New York, Boston, St, Louis, Washington, Phi}. 
adelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Minneapolis 
Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, London, Paris, 
The Berlitz Method is based on the “Natura] 
Method.”’ Instruction is not by translation, but by 
conversational exercises in the new language, 
TRIAL LESSON FREE. Send for Circular. 

LE PRANOAIS—A Monthly Magazine 
containing modern French Comedies, Novels, etc.- 
also exercises on the difficulties of FrenchGrammar 
pronunciation and idioms. Sample copy free, 


POWDER POINT SCHOUL, 


DUXBURY, MASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to th»: other 
buildings, and its novel arrangement is wel] 
adapted to the school, with its indivi.‘ual teaching 
and home lite for the boys. 


B. KNAPP, S R 


LEARN A TRADE. 


WATCH REPAIRING, JEWEL.- 
RY WORK, ENGRAVING AND 
OPTICS taught in theory and 
practice. 


Chicago Watchmakers’ Institute, 
219-21 Walnut St., 
Rockford, Il, 


INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 
DEAFNESS 


and head noises relieved by using 
WiLSONS COMMON SE.SE EARD... aS. 
Entirely new, scientiiie invention; 
\\ aifferentfrom allother devices; the 
» Lonly safe,simple, comfortable, and 
» Vinvisible ear drum ia the world. 
Hundreds are being benefitted 
where medical skill has failed. No 
string or wire attachmentto irritate 
the ear. Write for pampoiee 
WILSON EAR eity 0. 
166 Trust Bldg. QUISVILLE, KY. 


ra - 
Vig is 
12 
? sta catalocue of 111) Bargains for Ic for postage. 


SO INGERSOLL & BRO.. 65 Cortlandt Strect N. ¥. 


WONDER CABINET FREE. Missing Link 
Puzzie, Devii’s Bottle, Pocket Came:a, Latest 
Wire Puzzle, Spook Photos, Book of Sleight of 
Hand, Total Value 60c Sent free with immense 


Our Heredity trom God 


CONSISTING OF 


LECTURES ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. P. POWELL. 


—_ Oo-—-- 


‘‘This book [now in its fourth edition] is dedi- 
cated to all those who, like the author, have lost 
faith in authoritative Revelation, in hopes that 
they, like himself, may find satisfaction in that rev 
elation of Eternal Life and Truth which is steadily 
unfolded to us by Science.”’ 


Price, $1.75. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A Wonderful Offer: 


ons, 


Our grand catalogue, over 350 illustrat! 


. *,: D 
agent’s latest goods and novelties, 1 writing pe" 
n’s watch 


Your 
0 


7 


chain and charm, guaranteed 20 years. poe 
name in agent’s directory 1 year, all sent Oa 
cts. Postage2cents. Empire NOVELTY Co., 


He always found some entertainment for| Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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WEAK WOMEN 


and all mothers who are nursing 
babies derive great benefit from 
Scott’s Emulsion. This prepara- 
tion serves two purposes. It 
gives vital strength to mothers 
and also enriches their milk and 
thus makes their babies thrive. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


is a constructive food that pro- 
motes the making of healthy 
tissue and bone. Itisa wonder- 
ful remedy for Emaciation, General 


Debility, Throat and Lung Complaints, 
Coughs, Colds, Anaemia, Scrofula and 
Wasting Diseases of Children. 

Send fur Pamphlet on Scott's Emulsion. Free. 
Scott& Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and$t, 


“Liberty and Life.” 


DISCOURSES BY 


Te Ae og SA oe 


CONTENTS : 
LIFE AND DEATH; WHAT THEY ARE. 


Sin A CRIME AGAINST LIFE: RIGHTEOUS- 
NESS OBEDIENCE TO LAW, 


SINNING AGAINST THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A SOUND MIND IN A SOUND Bopy. 

Is THE AVERAGE LIFE WORTH THE LIVING? 
THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL AND THE GOOD. 


Not ALLOPATHY NOR HOMEOPATHY, BUT 
SYMPATHY. 


THE TRUE LIFE. 

THE DOING CREED. 

THE KEYs. 

A BUNDLE OF PARADOXES. 

A SUBSTITUTE FOR ORTHODOXY, 
THE Two THEOLOGIES. 

NATURAL MORAL COMPENSATION, 
CHARACTER. 

THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 
NEW YEAR IN 1982. 

Paper cover, 208 pp.; postpaid, 25 cts. 


Price Reduced from 5oc. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


A $1 Magazine for 30c. 


Send 30 cents and names of 6 people who might 
Subscribe, and we will send you Tue St. Louris 
MaGazine afull year. The price of the magazine 
18 $rta year. Asample copy for6cents. Address 


ST. LOUIS MAGAZINE, 28%.85,8" 


“The restless Eve, not the indolent Adam, as 
the parent of civilization. 


THE WOMEN’S UPRISING. 


—BY— 
JENKIN LLOYD JONES. 


A sermon suggested by the Woman’s Con- 
gtess held in Chicago last May. Neatly print- 
ed, with attractive cover. Will make a pleas- 
ant souvenir of this memorable congress. 


Single copies 10 cents. By the hundred, $6.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


them. Sometimes he would read them one 


of his poems; sometimes he would have a 
pretty scientific toy for their amusement; or 
again he would write his autograph ina vol- 
ume of his works for them to carry away in 
remembrance. Such guests could not help 
feeling that they had seen more than the Dr. 
Holmes of their imagination. He entered 
into their curiosity regarding himself with 
such charming sympathy that they cameaway 
thinking the half-hour they had passed in his 
study was one always to be remembered, 

As I think of those latest daysI1 cannot 
help recalling what he himself wrote once, 
long ago, about old age: “One that remains 
waking,’ he says, ‘‘while others have dropped 
asleep, and keeps a little night-lamp flaine of 
life burning year after year, ifthe lamp is not 
upset and there is only a careful hand held 
round it to prevent the puffs of wind from 
blowing the flame out, That’s what I call an 
‘*Now,’’ said the professor, ‘tyou 
don’t mean to tell me that I have got to that 
yet? Why, bless you, I am several years short 
of the time!”’ 

Dr. Holmes left this world, which he had 
found pleasant and had filled with pleasant- 
ness for others, after an illness that was hap- 
pily brief. He passed, in the words of that 
great physician Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘in 
drowsy approaches of sleep; believing 
with those resolved Christians who, looking 
on the death of this wor!d but as a nativity of 
another, do contentedly submit unto the com- 
mon necessity, and envy not Enoch or Elias.’’ 
—Mrs. Annie Fields in the Century for Feb- 
ruary. 


old man.’’ 


$$$ =——____- 
A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY! 

The times are hard, but there always seems 
to be opportunities for those who are willing 
to work. In the past month I have made 
$175 above all expenses, selling Climax Dish 
Washers, and have attended to my regular 
business besides. I never saw anything that 
gave as general satisfaction. One should 
not complain where they can make over $6 a 
day, right at home. I have not canvassed 
any, so anxious are people for Climax Dish 
Washers, that they send after them; any lady 
or gentleman can do as well as I am doing, 
for anyone can sell what everyone wants to 
buy. Ithink we should inform each other 
through the newspapers of opportunities like 
this, as there are many willing to work if they 
knew of an opening. For full particulars, 
address the Climax Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. After you have tried the business a 
week, publish the results for the benefit of 
others, 
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The Toilet of Birds. 


The feathered tribes have many peculiar 
ways and fancies about the details of their 
toilets. Some birds use water only, some 
water and dust, while others prefer dust and 
no water. Birds are not only exceedingly 
nice in their choice of bath-water, but also 
very particular about the quality of their 
‘‘toilet-dust.”’ 

Wild ducks, though feeding by salt water, 
prefer to bathe in fresh-water pools, and will 
fly long distances inland to running brooks 
and ponds, where they preen and dress their 
feathers in the early hours of the morning. 
Sparrows bathe often, both in water and in 
dust. They are not so particular about the 
quality of the water as about the quality of 
the dust. They prefer clean water, but I 
have seen them take a dip in shallow pools 
that were quite muddy. 

‘The city sparrow must take a water-bath 
where he can get it— in the streets or on the 
tops of houses,—but he is most careful in his 
choice of his dust-bath. Road dust, the 


driest and finest possiblé, suits him best. | 
have noticed the city sparrow taking his dust- 
bath in the street, and invariably he chooses 
a place where the dust is like powder. Par- 
tridges prefer dry loam, They like to scratch 
out the soil from under the grass and fili their 
feathers with cool earth. Most birds are fond 
of ashes, Some early morning take a walk 
across a field that has been burned over, and 
see the number of winged creatures that rise 


suddenly from the ash-heaps. A darting 
form, a small cloud of ashes, and the bathers 
disappear.—NVew York Home, 
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The Best 


Remedy for 


STOMACH. 


Liver, and 


Bowel Complaints 


AYER’S PILLS 


Deafness Cannot Be Cured Received 
by local applications as they cannot reach the| Hi 
diseased portion of the ear. There is only’ ighest Awards 
one way to cure deafness, and that is by con- 
stitutional remedies. Deafness is caused by AT THE 


an inflamed condition of the mucous lining of 
the Eustachian ‘Tube. When this tube is in- 
flamed you have a rumbling sound or imper- 
fect hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
Deafness is the result, and unless the inflam- 
mation can be taken out and this tube re- 
stored to its normal condition, hearing will be 
destroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing/but an 
inflamed condition of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO. Toledo, O. 
J Sold by Druggists, 75c. 
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Have Animals an Ear for Music. 


World's Fair. 


COMPLEXION POWDER 


Is an absolute necessity of refined toilet in 
this climate. Pozzoni’s combines every 
element of beauty and purity. 


BLANCARDS 


ALSO IN SYRUP. 


IODIDE OF 
IRON. 


A recent German writer, who is evidently 
. Specially recommended by the medica) 
celebrities of the World for Scrofula, (Tumors, 


King’s Evil), and the early stages of Consumpti 
Constitutional Weakness, Poorness of the Blood 


and for stimulating and regulating its periodic , 
course. . 
ed “ BLANCARD.” 


both a lover of animals and a musician, says 
‘tyes’ to this question most emphatically. 
The Literary Digest gives an abstract of 
what he says, taken from Die Natur, Halle, 
December 9, ‘as follows: 

Of course animals have an ear for music! 
Look at the birds; doesn’t the nightingale THE GREAT AMERICAN 
sing, and doesn’t its mate know and recognize Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works, 
the song? Of course there are some people anbet Fina pee see 4 ho Laid. 
who fail to recognize the fact that the notes Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 

: , Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine, 

of birds are true musical tones, but they are Ladies’ Garments Cleaned and Dyed. 
so; in fact, the tones of the speaking hu- ies dates NICHOLAS AUW, 


141 E. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 


None Genuine unless ei 
E. Fougera & Co., N. Y.and all Druggists. 


man voice differ from musical tones only in 
their periodicity. As soon as this is under- 


stood, there ought to be no difficulty in ac-| q _ NO PAINI 
knowledging that ‘‘singing-birds’’really sing. A CORN SALV NO POISON |} 


REMOVES THE TOK-CORN EVERY TIME. 


Whoever will take the trouble to attend = = 


Ss FOR A 2-CENT STAMP. 
closely to a canary-bird’s song may satisfy GIANT CHEMICAL CO., - PHILADELPHIA. 
himself on this point. That such birds hear 


and recognize each other's songs is proved V2 WANT a BARGAIN? PS WISH to sell? 
by the following observation of the German LANTERNS WANTED GRO OR SALE 


writer referred .to above. He had a canary HARBACH &CO.809Filbert St. Phila.Pa 
LARGEST 


that always began its song with a signal. - 
GHURGH 


Another bird of a different breed, being TABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING 
: i and 
brought into the same room, first sang its own PEALS 
in The Werld, 
Purest Bell Metal, (Copper and Tin.) 
Send for Price and Catalogne. 


song vigorously, butsoon learned and adopted 
MeSH ANE BELL FOUN"? "** *IMORE, MD, 


the signal, beginning its song with it, just 
like the other bird. Canaries, too, are often 
stimulated to song by music, for instance, 


. 
that of a piano, especially when a piece hav- AC I] T t p | t 
ing high notes is played. One canary which 0 606 OW u DI 


was too young to sing was first urged to try 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
PURE, HICH CRADE 


COCOAS AND CHOCOLATES 


. ) — On this Continent, have received 


sen 
FP HIGHEST AWARDS 


. from the great 


ve Industrial and Food 
Wi) EXPOSITIONS =| 5. Was Jesus Goa? 
yy ln Europe and America, | *, “erst se Conviction 


50 cents a Year. 


MONTHLY SERMONS OF 


Rey. J. [. Sunderland, 


ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


SERIES FOR 1894-95. 
The Soul’s Cry for God. 
Jesus as Humanity’s Ideal. 
Sectarianism: Its Evils, its causes, 
and its Cure. 
4. The True Cross of Christ. 


5 cents a Number. 


Furnished in quantities for Post Office Missions 
use at reduced rates. 


eeu ei Mi | | Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
AE: \ Me lies or other Chemicals or Dyes are 

— used in any of their renesatons. 
Their delicious BREAKFAST COCOA is absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


SEND ORDERS TO THE 
Unity Publishing Company, 


WALTER BAKER & CO. DORCHESTER, MASS. | 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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UNITY February 14, 1895, 


his voice by hearing the Tannhiuser overture 
played. Of course, however, it is with song- 
birds as with men—they have not all equally 
good voices or equally good ears for music. 
The mountaineers of Germany, whose occu- 
pation it is to teach birds to whistle tunes, 
know this well. They distinguish also sev- 
eral different varieties or types of song among 
finches and canaries, and, indeed, every bird 
has an individuality in this matter. Nature 
has given each a certain local register and a 
certain sense of harmony, and this is nearly 
the same for each variety of bird just as the 
national folk-songs of a people always show 
a marked individuality and a difference from 
those of other nations. Outside of the bird- 
world there is no powerof song in the animal 
creation, but there isoften a well-developed 
musical ear. The horse and the camel are 
both very susceptible to music, The circus- 
rider exercises his horse to the strains of the 
band; the camel is urged on or refreshed by 
the song of his Bedouin rider during the long 
march through the desert. The musical 
must be the same in these animals as in man, 
though of course not so fully developed, 
ee 
A Free Course of Liberal Lec- 
tures. 


nd 


A course of liberal lectures under the 
auspices of the American Congress of Liberal 
Religious Societies will be given in towns not 
too far from Chicago. The following persons 
have already consented to speak in the 
course: 

A. N. Alcott, ‘The Future Interpretation 
of the Bible”; C. F. Elliott, ‘‘Our Larger 
selves’; W. W. Fenn, ‘‘Prayer”’; A. W. 
Gould, ‘‘The Future of Religion”; Robert 
Jardine, ‘*The Need and Possibility of a Uni- 
versal Religion’’; R. F. Johonnot, ‘‘Is There 
Need of a Liberal Church?’’J. Ll. Jones, ‘*The 
Parliament of Religions and What Follows’’; 
Joseph Stolz, ‘What All Can Believe’’; H. 
W. Thomas, ‘‘The New Theology’”’; B. F. 


Underwood, ‘‘Religion From the Standpoint 
of Science’’, KR. A. White, ‘‘The Untouched 
Remnant’’; Celia P. Woolley, ‘‘The Thought 
of God.’’ 

The only charges will be the traveling ex- 
penses of the speakers. Places desiring 
such lectures are requested to address A. W. 
Gould, Chairman of the Missionary Com- 
mittee, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


me /V( ost of Eve's 
= » Fair Daughters 


love flowers, and look to us each year to sup- 
ply their garden wants. Our 1895 Catalogue of 


Everything “Tie Garden 


is a 160-page book, 9x11 inches, containing 
over 500 engravings and 8 superb colored 
plates of Seeds and Plants. And as all are drawn 
from nature, we show, as in a looking-glass, 
ihe best of the old and the latest of the new. 

To trace advertising, and give our Catalogue 
the largest possible distribution, we make the 
following unusually liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts as Cash. 


To every one who will state where this ad- 
vertisement was seen, and who encloses us 
20 cents (in stamps), we will mail the Catalogue, 
and also send, free of charge, our famous 50- 
cent Newport Collection of Seeds, containing 
one packet each of New White Sweet Pea 
“Emily Henderson”, New Butterfly Pansy, 
New Crested Zinnia, Succession Cabbage, New 
York Lettuce, and Ponderosa Tomato, in a 
red envelope, which, when emptied and re- 
turned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash pay- 
ment on any order of goods selected from 
Catalogue to the amount of $1.00 and upward. 


PETER, HENDERSON, & C0. 


B. R. Bulkeley, Minister. 
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HE Royal Baking. Powder is the 
purest and strongest baking pow- 


§j der made. It has received the highest 
award at the U. S. Gov’t official inves- 


tigation, and at all the Great Inter- 
national Expositions and World’s Fairs 
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wherever exhibited in competition with i 
others. dl 
it makes the finest, lightest, sweetest, ij 


— 
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most wholesome bread, cake and pastry. 
More economical than any other leaven- 
ing agent. 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER ©0., 106 WALL 6T., NEW-YORK. \ . f 
SESTSESESESESLSLSISGLGLGLSGESESTSESIG PGS 
Hnnouncements |- THOSE who use Dobbins’ Electric Soap [NEW EDITION. ] 
— leach week, (and their name is legion) save lf lift f H t (| Will 
The Fraternity of Liberal Re- itheir clothes and strength, and let the soap [) S ) Pal all | i 
ligious Societies in Chicago. {do the work. Did you ever try it? If not, In Prose and Verse. ) 
ALL SouLsS CHURCH, corner Oakwood |@o so next Monday sure. Ask your grocer 


WSSU SETSAS 


Boulevard and Langley avenue. Jenkin) for it. A t “The C Life.” “In L 
Lloyd Jones, Minister. | Ee ee uthor o e fg ete Afe, n Love 
INDEPENDENT LIBERAL CHURCH, Mar- Why the Army Became Ouiet. ee ae 


tine’s Academy, 333 Hampden Court, Lake 
View, T. G. Milsted, minister. 


PRESS NOTICES. 


; Some said they did but play at war, ; Lenten inquires —Valgtel sad imaventing, Ph. 
ttt ; or Our FATHE ; act that a second thousand has been called for 
ee ee © acer —— “_ How that may be, ah! who can tell? will be some guarantee of such a book’s claim to 
30 Hall street. L. J. Dinsmore, Minister, Tk 1) notice. 

CHURCH OF THE MeEssIAH (Unitarian), |" “TOW “¢ Salant army corps London Christian Life—A book good for both 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d street Upon their fleeing foemen fell, ggg oe ag? Pre. apy ted oe Inclined 
Ee ow : : ‘ ale Literary Magazine ,— e poems inc! 

W. W. Fenn, Minister. And sacked their camp, and took their town, | in the book are impressive, many of them being of 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), |} And won both victory and renown. , Ne ta doaussiie, deeply reve 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. ates & ieee ‘1d with rent, appealing to the divine within the human 
M. H. Harris, Minister. ow home returning, Wid with song, soul, calling it to the heights of larger helpfulness 

: es ° ; and blessedness. 

Ernicat CuLTure Society, Grand Opere| They come, the colors flying free, American Hebrew,—Prose and verse that will 

House, Clark street, near Randolph. M. M. But as within the door they throng, surely sponse toan gp bay ney. pcre a 
. = ‘ It is gratifying to know that a new edition has 
Mangasarian, Minister, Why does the army suddenly EE cee oe | 


FRIENDS’ SOCIETY, second floor of the! Hush the fierce din, and silence keep? Boston Herald,—One is very strongly impressed 


f di T : with the sincerity and reality of expression. 
Athenzeum Building, 15 Van Buren street. Why, little brother is asleep. The Unitarian,—The earnestness, indeed the 


poRathas Wy. Paner, Senetae. . Ke eagerness, of the writer cannot fail to quickena 
K. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish) Indiana —|F rom the Servian: Robert Underwood helpful and elevating aspiration in the heart of 
avenue and 3d street ‘Isaac $ Moses, | Johnson in the December Century every reader, 
Minister " : ve Cloth, bevelled, red edges, 106 pages, 5octs. 
7 wo 
Oak PARK UNITY CHURCH (Universalist), UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 175 Dearborn St,, Chicago. 


C) 
PEOPLE’S CHURCH (Independent), McVick- 
*r’s Theater, Madison street. near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. ~ 


Tw Tr Cuts 
RYDER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 


avenue, Woodlawn. John S. Cantwell, Min- HEART - B E ATS 
aven THE GREAT 
STEWART AVENUE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, Te 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. R. A. White, A Book of Meditations 
Minister. 
SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana ciated 
avenue and 2Ist street. E.G. Hirsch, Min- 
wster. PROTAP CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 
St. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie . : . . ; 
ee J. Canboid, Min-| Works wonders in cur= | With Portrait, and Biographical Sketch 


ister. . . of the Author by Rev. Samuel 
THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner of ing torturing, disfigur= J. Barrows. 


pearor and Laflin streets. J. Vila Blake, ing diseases of the skin 


Unity CHuRCH (Unitarian), corner of 


™earborn avenue and Walton place. Rev. and scalp, and especially 


baby humors. FOR SALE BY 
ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 


NY 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo| 4 Gone, Dee ~ 2 of the utmost purity and UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


im qqectesy u | 
seph Stolz, Minister. community. Forres Davo & Cusm. Conr., ole, 175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Cloth, Red Edges, 330 Pages, $1.50. 
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